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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Housing (p. 11) 


Digest of the Article 

Realizing that good housing is essen- 
tial to good health and good citizen- 
ship, the Eisenhower Administration is 
trying to get Congress to pass its hous- 
ing program. The program calls for 
slum clearance through cooperation of 
private builders, cities, and the Fed- 
eral government; encouragement of 
home buying by making it easier to 
borrow money; construction of 35,000 
housing units for low-income families 
each year for four years at Federal 
expense. 

The program is urged by the Ad- 
ministration because more than half of 
our 37,000,000 homes and apartments 
were built more than 30 years ago. 
Also, a building program will be a 
stimulant to business activity. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 
To help students understand the 


housing program of the Eisenhower 
Administration. 


Assignment 


1. Explain each of the fellowing 
terms as they relate to housing: (a) 
mortgage; (b) principal; (c) interest; 
(d) foreclose. 

2. Discuss the connection between 
a housing program and increased busi- 
ness activity. 

3. What are the main features of the 
Eisenhower Administration’s housing 
program? 

4. “Good housing is necessary for 
good health among our people.” Justify 
this statement and include in your an- 
swer a description of the present hous- 
ing situation in the nation. 


Motivation 


How many in the class would like to 
own their own home some day? (Show 
of hands) Why? 








WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


American History, Problems of American Democracy—“The Housing 
Program,” beginning on page 11. The present-day housing situation and 
the Eisenhower Administration’s housing program are presented clearly. 

World History—“Ethiopia,” beginning on page 9. Become acquainted 
with a little known kingdom which has behaved courageously on the world 
stage. Emperor Haile Selassie is about to visit us, 

American History, Problems of American Democracy—“Are We Using 
Our Leisure Wisely?” beginning on page 7. In this week’s pro and con 
feature, we praise and bemoan, by turns, the use to which Americans are 
putting their leisure. 

World History, American History—“Why the Rule of the Law—Not Men?” 
beginning on page 14. In our “Freedom Answers Commynism” series, we 
contrast democratic practices with the dictatorial techniques of communism. 

Careers—“Man of Mount Vernon,” on page 6. In our “Interview of the 
Week,” we meet Charles C. Wall, who has played a major role in the 
restoration of Mount Vernon. 





® Right Rev. Msgr. 


Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 





Pivotal Questions 

1. What connection do you see be- 
tween good neighborhoods and good 
citizenship? 

2. Why is it necessary for the Eisen- 
hower Administration to propose a 
housing program? 

3. If you were a banker, under what 
circumstances would you be willing to 
lend a borrower money to buy a home? 


How does the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion propose to make it easier to borrow 
money for home ownership and home 
repair. 

4. If you were in Congress, would 
you have voted for or against the pro- 
posal that the Federal Government fi- 
nance the building of 35,000 housing 
units a year for four years? Justify 
your vote. 





TIPS FOR 


Are we using the newer tools of instruction? A former U. S. Commissioner 


TEACHERS 





of Education recently remarked: “To the traditional tools of instruction, 
the textbook, the lecture, and the blackboard, we must add the filmstrip, 
the 16 mm. projector, the radio, the record player, and television.” No 
suggestion is made that we go overboard on these techniques. But, apari 
from varying what may become a monotonous routine, based on the tradi- 
tional question-answer method, there are widely recognized advantages 
to using audio-visual techniques. Why not become familiar with the H. W. 


, Wilson Company's The Educational Film Catalog and Filmstrip Guide? 


A useful volume is the Eighteenth Yearbook of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1947, Audio-Visual Materials and Methods in the Social 
Studies, edited by William H. Hartley. 
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Application 


What can you do to further or op- 
pose the housing program of the Ad- 
ministration? 


Things to Do - 


1. Have a committee report on new 
housing developments in the commu- 
nity and/or the need for new housing. 

2. Study the broken line graphs on 
page 13. Try to improve your skill in 
interpreting them by raising such ques- 
tions as: How many public housing 
units were built in 1951 compared with 
the number of private housing units? 
Prepare an objective test comparable 
to question III, on page 20. 


Ethiopia (p. 9 ) 
Digest of the Article 

Ethiopia is an independent kingdom 
in Northeast Africa. It is a mountain- 
ous country and its population of about 
15,000,000 is dependent upon farming 
for a living. The soil is rich, and with 
the development of modern methods 
of farming and transportation, the 
country may become the granary of 
Africa. 

Emperor Haile Selassie, who is ex- 
pected to visit our country shortly, is 
celebrated for his leadership of the 
resistance to invasion by Mussolini in 
the 1930’s. Although Italy conquered 
the country at that time, independence 
was regained early in World War II 
wher the British drove the Italians out 
of Ethiopia. Ethiopia is a charter mem- 
ber of the U. N. 


on, 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


April 28, 1954 


Special Five-Page Unit on 
Photography 

Its history, techniques, and meaning 
for our time as a tool of communica- 
tion. 

Foreign Affairs Article: The North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization—A  sur- 
vey of NATO's achievements and an 
accounting of the tasks that remain to 
be carried out to make the alliance 
more ‘effective. 

National Affairs Article: American 
Cities on the Move—The Exodus to the 
suburbs and its social and economic 
implications. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
All Boards of Education Be Elected? 
A pro and con discussion of this con- 
troversial topic. 


Aim 

To help students familiarize them- 
selves with a small but courageous 
kingdom in Northeast Africa—Ethiopia. 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you were an Ethiopian high 
school student (there are a few), why 
might you feel proud of your country? 
What improvements would you want to 
brirg about in your country? 

2. How is the United States helping 
Ethiopia to help itself? 

3. What effect is the visit of Em- 





peror Haile Selassie likely to have on 
relations between the United States 
and Ethiopia? 


Things to Do 


The class can act as reporters .neet- 
ing Haile Selassie when he arrives in 
Washington, D. C. One student can act 
as the Emperor and another as the 
Queen. A separate committee, not par- 
ticipating in the interview, can evalu- 
ate the questions and answers. 


Using Our Leisure (p. 7) 
Things to Do 


1. Have a hobby show in which 
members of the class display or talk 
about things they do in their leisure. 

2. Teachers can display their paint- 
ings or ather examples of handicrafts. 

8. Study the adult *education pro- 
gram in your community or in a neigh- 
boring community and report on those 
courses which seem to lead toa better 
use of leisure time. 

4. Interview your parents on their 
use of leisure time. How do they like 
to spend it? If your dad could retire 
tomorrow, how would he like to spend 
his time? 


Why the Rule of Law? (p. 14) 


Discussion Questions 


1. Study the comment by the late 
Senator Robert A. Taft on the Bill of 
Rights. What example do you recall in 
our history where the rights of minori- 
ties were respected? 

2. How might your rights in a free 
society be endangered if rule by law 
were replaced by rule by men? 

8. What is there in our country to 
prevent a high official from proclaiming, 
as did Louis XIV, “I am the State”? 

4. What can you do to help preserve 
rule by law—not men—in our country? 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 20) 

I. Housing: 1-mortgage; 2-foreclosure; 3- 
principal; 4-interest. 

Il. Map Interpretation: 1-mountainous; 
2-Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; 3-railroad; 4- 
about 10 degrees; 5-600 miles; 6-south- 
west; 7-northwest. - 

III. Reading a Chart: 1-T; 2-F; 3-NS; 
4-F; 5-T; 6-T; 7-T; 8-NS. 

IV. Freedom Answers Communism: a-7: 
b-3; c-8; d-10; e-12; £-6; g-4; h-11; i-1; j-5. 

V. Man of Mount Vernon: 1-P; 2-P; 3-S; 
4-S; 5-S; 6-S; 7-P; 8-P. 


Answers to Quick Quiz (p. 18) 
Alaska; Greece; Washington, D. C.; Lux- 


Virgil Partch in Coliter’s 
“Have you ever seen those guards before?” 


embourg; Switzerland; Belgium; Republic 
of the Philippines; Nebraska. 
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Wide World photo Top Hat, White Belt, and Tale (on page 5) 














World Champion New York Yankees’ Batboy, 


Joe Carrieri, Jr., says, 


“All around the league 


‘You know why the Yanks have 
won 6 straight when you see them 
in action close-up . . . feel their will 
to win. They really know their 
baseball, and they give out some 
great tips—on both hitting and 
fielding. One thing I’ve noticed is 
the number of players using Wilson 
gloves and mitts, not only on the 
Yanks but throughout the Ameri- 
‘an League: That’s why I use a 


Wilson !”’ 





Lefty Gomez Major League Model « 
Designed for real glovemen by 
Lefty Gomez, whose World Series 

itching record (6-0) still stands. 
Deatans streamlined curved fin- 
gers. Leather-laced crotch and 
palm. Finger-tip lacing. Plus a 
deep, grease set, Grip- Tite pocket. 








Big League Equipment 
for Boys.. 


You play a better brand of ball with Wilson 


Billy Martin Professional Model e 
Endorsed by Billy Martin, hero of 
the ’53 World Series, this Ball 
Hawk model handles everything! 
Greased, Grip-Tite pocket. Welted, 
streamlined fingers. Lacing through 
finger tips and at crotch. Hand- 
formed heel. 


Official League Ball « All quality Wilson balls 
have cushion cork centers—anchored and 
balanced wound for better shape, longer wear. 
Covers are white, alum-tanned horsehide. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO « Branch offices in New York, 
San Francisco and 26 other principal cities. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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LISTERINE 


ANTIZYME 


Tooth Paste stops 
the major cause of tooth decay: 
for 12 to 24 hours! 


The major cause of cavities is a kind of chain reaction that takes place 
right on your teeth when you sat sugars or starches. Bacteria produce 
enzymes that attack the sugars and starches—these can form the acids that 
cause decay! 


PROTECTION 
BM AGAINST DECAY 


ANTIZYME Tooth Paste stops the enzymes that produce acids and 
decay! When you brush your teeth, a tasteless, invisible wonder-worker is 
brushed right onto tooth surfaces and stays there all day long . . . stops the 
formation of harmful decay acids 12 to 24 hours after each brushing! 


In scientific tests, people who used tooth pastes without this anti-enzyme 
protection developed dangerous decay acids within a half hour after brush- 
ing. While 9 out of every 10 people using new ANTIZYME Tooth Paste 
showed no harmful decay acids from 12 to 24 hours after brushing. 


No other type of tooth paste — 
regular, ammoniated, chlorophyll 
or “part time” anti-enzyme— 
can protect your teeth 
for more than a few minutes 
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A product of The Lambert Company 

















There is no other thrill like a visit to 


WASHINGTON 


Rich rewards and good times await you in our 
Nation’s Capital. You'll enjoy its great museums and 
art galleries, its famous public buildings. You’ll be in- 
tensely interested at a session of Congress. And as you 
stand before the historic shrines, you'll find a new pride 
in being an American. Visit Washington —this year. 
For EXTRA Enjoyment—go B&O 
Travel by train ond relax as you ride. You'll enjoy the comfort of 


modern coaches, Pullmans, friendly lounges, and smooth Diesel-Electric 
power, plus courteous service and delicious food. 


DETROIT 
TOLEDO 











om CINCINNATI 
$7. tours LoursvinLe HUNTINGTON OcHaRLEsTON 


BALTIMORE « OHIO RAILROAD 











Only B&O offers travel between East and West via Washington 


52-PAGE PICTORIAL GUIDE TO WASHINGTON 
Tells you what to see. Historical and informative descriptions; 
60 illustrations; street map. Convenient pocket size. 
IT'S FREE! Paste coupon on postcard and mail today! 





J. F. Whittington, Gen. Pass. Traf. Mgr. Ss 
Boltimore & Ohio Railroad (Dept. A) 

Baltimore 1, Md. 

Please send me, without charge, a copy of your "Pictorial Washing- 
ton Travel Guide.” 


Name 





(Please print plainly) 
Address 





City Zone___ State 
If you want information on a trip to Washington, check here [_] 








.-. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Thanks for the Compliment 


Dear Editor: 

I am extremely happy to have this 
opportunity to tell you how much I en- 
joy your magazine. Not only do I enjoy 
Senior Scholastic, but my class does as 
well. 

Evidently my history teacher has sub- 
scribed to your magazine many times 
before, because at the beginning of the 
semester's work she introduced us to 
Senior Scholastic and told us how edu- 
cational it was. 

After subscribing to the magazine, 
we found one article that interests us 
most, “Freedom Answers Communism.” 
As you know, there are different aspects 
of the subject treated every week. We 
always look forward to reading it. We 
have had plays, programs, and reports 
on that topic and have learned much 
from it. 

Hence, during my last semester in 
high school, I hope that I may gain 


| even a_ better understanding from 


Senior Scholastic. 
By the way, I enjoy “Boy dates Girl” 
very much. It’s very helpful. 
Marquitus Coleman 
Frederick Douglass H. S. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Does Not Favor Rearming Japan 


Dear Editor: : 

I am not in favor of Japanese rearma- 
ment because of the strong inclination 
of Japan to pounce on her weaker 
neighbors. Given the materials to be- 
come militarily strong, she has the abil- 
ity to do great wonders in a short time. 

After Japan gets well on her feet 
again, she will not care who her allies 
are. If Russia presents the biggest and 
prettiest package, the Japanese will be 
very likely to accept. American “con- 
trol” over the Japanese will come to an 
end when Japan gets “big” enough to 
talk back. 

The population factor alone will 
cause Japan to eye her neighbors 
“greedily.” 

Viola Dilmore 
Cottondale (Fla.) H. S. 





Recognizing Red China 


Dear Editor: 

I think the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic should be admitted as a member of 
the United Nations instead of the Na- 
tionalist government because it is the 
real government of China. Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Nationalist government only con- 
trols Formosa; the Chinese People’s 
Republic controls the whole mainland. 

The only reason I can see that we, 
the United States, do not want her to 
be admitted is that her government is 
Communist, and is thus against our 
interests. This is a very selfish reason; 
we should care enough about peace and 
international understanding to with- 
draw our veto. In this way many more 
of the world’s people would be repre- 
sented, and the United Nations would 
be strengthened. 

Ralph Wendell 
Scattergood School 
West Branch, Iowa 


(Our Government refuses to permit 
Communist China to be seated in the 
United Nations because it refuses to 
permit an aggressor to “shoot” his way 


in. We would welcome replies to 
Ralph’s letter from readers.—Editors) « 


Recognition for Atlantic City 


Dear Editor: 

Our senior History class always en- 
joys your magazine. 

We observed with regret that your 
1953 All-American High School Foot- 
ball Squad in your February 3 issue 
made no mention of a member of our 
class. 

Our 1953 team was an undefeated 
one and included a left halfback who 
made both All-State teams. His name is 
Jay Margerum. He is six feet tall, and 
weighs 195 Ibs. He has scored 119 
points, breaking all existing county rec- 
ords, and has made about 1,500 yards, 
averaging eleven yards per tiy. 

Our school ranks third or fourth in 
the State of New Jersey. 

We hope you will take these facts 
into account and make mention of them 
in one of your future issues. 

Jane Droboniku : 
Atlantic City (N. J.) H. S. 


(We do herewith.—Editors) 








OUR FRONT COVER 


Sweeping Salute — Chimney sweeps and 
police in Bad Oldesloe, Germany, have 
agreed to salute each other when they meet. 
However, the sweeps have difficulty in rais- 
ing their traditional tophats. They usually 
carry small gifts such as eggs in them. This 
sweep holds an egg and sausage he just 
received. 





Answers to Last Week’s Puzzle 
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31. 
35. 
39. 
40. 
*42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 


°47. 


~ 


51. 


Heavenly body revolving 
about the sun. 

Paths of heavenly 
bodies. 

Reddish-colored planet. 
Wander. 

Like, in the same man- 
ner. 

Attraction of bodies 
towards the earth’s sur- 
face. 
Six in Roman 
numerals, 

ND ceca 

de Janeiro. 

Contraction for he 
would, 

Always. 

= Francisco. 
Wise. 

Dried. 

Pertaining to the sun. 
Half an em. 

Proceed. 

Closes. 

Vegetables. 

Its capital is Lima. 
Child’s toy. 
Constellation, the Harp. 
Feed for horses. 

The whole amount. 

Be seated. 

Nickname for Edward. 
Planet named after 
Roman god of the sea. 
12th letter of Greek 
alphabet. 


. Number of planets. 
53. 
55. 
56. 


Ripped. 
Large birds. 
Motherless child. 


. Stages of the moon. 
2. Part of the verb to be. 
. Scold persistently. 
. Makes a mistake. 
. Former Russian em- 


perors. 


. Brightest constellation 


in the northern sky. 


. Decay. 

. Inlet of the sea. 

. Prefix meaning “not.” 

. This insect spins a web. 
. Rescue. 

}. Small bottle. 

. Brightest star in the 


Northern Hemisphere. 


. Smallest planet. 
. This comet was last seen 


in 1910. 


3. Concerning. 
5. Therefore. 


Moines, Iowa. 


. Convulsive cry. 

. Shape of the earth. 

. Front part of a comet. 
33. Chemical symbol for 


tungsten. 


. Fasten securely, 

. Overhead railway. 

. Neat. 

. Ringed planet. 

. Narrow woven bands. 

. Planet farthest from the 


sun. 


. Nothing. 

. Compass point. 

. Correlative of neither, 
. European Recovery 


Program (abbr.). 


. National Guard (abbr.). 
. New Hampshire (abbr. ). 


Heavenly Gaze 


By Edith Egli, Pomeroy High School, Pomeroy, lowa 


Starred words refer to astronomy 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with. answer filled in, and stat t by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be returned. 
Give name, address, school, and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Answers next week. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Man of Mount Vernon 


Meet Charles C. Wall, who manages 


the most famous home in America 


HE manager of the most famous estate in America is 

probably the most behind-the-scenes and least known 
host in the land. 

Charles C. Wall, resident superintendent of Mount Vernon 
Estates, has devoted 25 years to restoring and maintaining 
George Washington’s home. Yet only a handful of the more 
than a million people who visit Mount Vernon each year are 
even aware that one man is in charge of the perfect stage 
setting. 

That is the way Mr. Wall wants it. For the home is 
Washington's. The very atmosphere surrounding the 475- 
acre estate is eighteenth-century. And “present personali- 
ties,” Mr. Wall believes, “should be accorded obscurity.” 

They have been. The stage at Mount Vernon is set per- 
fectly. You would not be startled to see a staff of servants 
carrying food from the kitchen—a separate building—to the 
Mansion dining room, to hear the tinkle of the harpsichord 
from the music room, or to see a group of bewigged gentle- 
nen in knee breeches return to the west parlor to pick up 
the cards scattered on the table and resume their playing, 
using the fish-shaped ivory chips. 

Hams hang in the smoke house; half-finished shoes wait 
to be finished in the cobbler shop; and a magnificent coach 

1 the carriage house stands ready for its team of horses. 


The Spirit of Our Nation’s First President 


rhe estate seems to be in full operation—and it is. Mr. 
Wall, who manages it for its “owners,” the Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association (organized in 1853 to restore and main- 
tain the shrine), has all the duties of a present-day estate 
superintendent. 

The big difference, of course, is that Mr. Wall, a sandy- 
haired man of 50, employs twentieth-century methods and 
know-how to maintain an eighteenth-century estate. Most 
important, he does his job in a way that translates to all 
who come to Mount Vernon the spirit and character of our 
nation’s first President. 

Mr. Wall’s office is in a two-story building that is the right 
wing of the Mansion. Appropriately enough, the building 
was used as the home of Washington’s estate manager. 
Here, where the only twentieth-century touches are a tele- 
phone and a red plastic drinking bowl for the Wall family’s 
dog—who keeps office hours with his master—Mr. Wall ex- 
plained the goal of those behind the scenes at Mount 
Vernon. 

The goal is, he said, primarily to go beyond the popular 
notion of Washington as “a remote, cold, formidable general 
and President, someone whose picture was hung on a 
schoolroom wall.” - 

The misconception, Mr. Wall said, has arisen because 


yy QUOTE OF THE WEEK yy x xx 


In proportion as the structure of a government gives force 
to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be 
enlightened.—George Washington, 1796 


w OY 


United Press photo 


“we remember only the beginning of Henry Lee’s tribute to 
Washington. We don’t realize that the full quotation reads, 
‘First in war, first in peace and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen, he was second to none in the humble and 
endearing scenes of private life.’” 

Thus, with: these scenes restored, Mr. Wall believes, “at 
Mount Vernon you discover a beautiful home and, beyond 
that, get a truer impression of a man who could, in the midst 
of his great political and military tasks, create beauty, order, 
and dignity in this place.” 

The task of restoring and maintaining Mount Vernon is 
a continuous one for Mr. Wall and his staff of 85—including 
guards, maintenance crews, architects, engineers, gardeners, 
horticulturists, a research associate and a reference librarian 
—and for the Ladies’ Association which is, of course, in 
complete charge. 

All these tasks require a combination of scholarship and 
know-how on the part of the superintendent, who was a 
scholar of American history before coming to Mount Vernon 
25 years ago. 

“Musts” for a Visitor 

Primarily Mr. Wall's job is mairtaining the shrine for the 
more than a million visitors who flock to Mount Vernon 
each year. Spring is a particularly busy time, with tourists 


Jured to the Capital area by the cherry blossoms, and 


school groups——involving 171,446 young people last year— 
making their annual trip. 

What are some of the “musts” for a visitor? 

“There is so much of interest and significance at Mount 
Vernon,” Mr. Wall said, “it is difficult to determine what to 
emphasize. The bust of General Washington in the Museum, 
which was done here in 1785 by Houdon, is the most 
authentic likeness of the man and should not be missed. His 
bedroom and his study are the spots most intimately asso- 
ciated with the master of Mount Vernon. They should not 
be missed even though the line waiting to pass through 
the Mansion may be long. The gardens are certainly ‘musts’ 
in April and May and no pilgrimage is complete without a 
visit to the tomb.” 

But each visitor will find something of special interest for 
himself—whether: it is the view from the columned back 
porch of the Mansion, or the General’s swords, or Martha 
Washington’s recipes displayed in the museum. 

For everyone—but perhaps particularly for students—Mr. 
Wall believes Mount Vernon’s great significance is that 
“here there is a realization of George Washington in a per- 
sonal and intimate sense. Here may be discovered in terms 
of personal inspiration—through a recognition of the beauty, 
the order, and the dignity of Mount Vernon—the handiwork 
of George Washington.” —JuprrH Crist 





We have more leisure, but how much of it is spent in intellec- 
tual pursuits that tell us something about our own world? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


We're a nation with a lot of time on our hands—leisure 
time. 

Leisure can be defined as the free time that’s left over 
after the day’s work is done. And it’s never been so abundant 
among any people, at any time in history, as it is in the 
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Leisure Time 


or 


Waste Time? 


A pro and con discussion: Are we 
using our leisure time wisely? 


hours. Many industries work 35 hours. And within our life- 
times, a four-day, 30-hour week is very much in the cards. 

Working men and women now have more leisure. So do 
retired people over 65. There are now more than 10,000,000 


in this group. By 1970, there'll be 16,000,000. 


So, not only is there more leisure available to Americans, 


United States today. 


Greater leisure has been sneaking up on us since the turn 
of the century. Then, the six-day, 60-hour work week was 
normal. Since the 1930's, it’s been cut to five days and 40 


YES! 


1. Leisure is making us more creative. 


Greater leisure has made us a nation 
of men and women who work and play 
with their hands. It has made us cre- 
ative. We do everything from mounting 
butterflies to building furniture in our 
free time. 

Take painting. Is it only for long- 
haired guys in Paris garrets? Maybe, 
but more likely a short-haired automo- 
bile salesman who paints landscapes on 
his day off. Or a banker who does his 
grandchildren’s portraits in oils. Millions 
of persons, President Eisenhower and 
Prime Minister Churchill among them, 
relax from the problems of the working 
day by picking up brushes and palette 
in their leisure. 

Today a tremendous amount of work 
is being done with hands around the 
home. The “Do-It-Yourself” movement 
has become a major factor in ourebives, 
as was shown by a survey in the April 
7 issue of Senior Scholastic. 

An expert on hobbies estimates there 
are more than 200 creative activities in 


which we Americans engage. Look at 
some of them. There is the group of 
New York City doctors who get together 
to play classical music—-they have a 
full orchestra. Or the drama. There are 
enough amateur theater groups doing 
Shakespeare to make the Bard of Avon 
spin in his grave over the royalties he’s 
missing. 

It isn’t all highbrow stuff like painting 
and music, either. Take cooking and 
sewing. In this age of mass production, 
20,000,000 home sewing machines turn 
out some of the most fashionable clothes 
being worn. And cooking. A cooking 
editor writes that young brides don’t ask 
how to make biscuits. They want to 
know how to whip up canard a l’orange 


or shish kebab. 


2. increased leisure has brought us 
great economic benefits. 

Last year, according to the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, we spent more, 
than $1,500,000,000 on our leisure, or 
15 per cent of our total expenditures. 
This gives some idea of what leisure has 
brought in the way of economic bene- 
fits. 


but there are more Americans available for leisure. 

But what has our leisure meant to us? Is it making us a 
better, happier, stronger nation? Do we get the most out of 
our leisure? Are we using it wisely? 


Whole industries depend on leisure— 
the television, publishing, travel, and 
home gardening industries, just to name 
a few. 

Look at some statistics: We spend 
about $10,000,000 on automobile vaca- 
tions (jobs and pay envelopes for every- 
one from automobile workers to hot dog 
stand countermen), $200,000,000 on 
power tools (income for steel workers 
to hardware store salesmen), $1,500,- 
000,000 on newspapers, magazines, and 
books (jobs for papermill workers to re- 
porters). 

Our leisure has given rise to whole 
new industries and has changed the 
character of old ones. Seven short years 
ago, 73 per cent of all shirts were dress 
shirts. The percentage has dropped to 
33— rest are sport and work shirts. In- 
dustries as outdoor swimming-pool 
building and barbecue-patio installing 
were unheard of until a few years ago. 

One man’s hobby has become an- 
other man’s living—and vice versa. 

Our greater leisure has created jobs 
and pay envelopes. If you eliminated 
a good part of our leisure spending, 
we'd have a depression overnight. 
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We go to classes to hear other people lecture, say the critics, ‘but we don’t 
read books. However, increased leisure has given rise to whole new industries. 


3. Our leisure has brought family ties 
closer. 


Sociologists, psychologists, and cler- 
gymen agree that close family ties are 
vital to a good home life. Our leisure 
has brought families closer together. 

Television alone, for example, has 
been a powerful factor in bringing 
families together. 

Families share their leisure out of 
doors as well, with the backyard bar- 
becue or the sailboat. Whole families 
pile into the car to spend dad’s hard- 
earned vacation at the shore or in the 
mountains. 


4. Leisure has given us important psy- 
chological outlets. 


All work und no play makes Jack a 
dull boy. This is basic to the happy, 
well-adjustec' life. We need outlets for 
our mental and physical energies—out- 
lets which work can’t provide. 

Leisure fulfills emotional needs by 
providing healthful psychological out- 
lets. The salesman who goes home and 
develops his own photographs is a bet- 
ter salesman and a better human being. 
His hobby gives him a needed avenue of 
escape from the pressures of the day’s 
work. The same is true of the housewife 
who acts in her church play or the stu- 
dent who builds model airplanes. 

In addition, with the life span increas- 
ing, the number of retired men and 
women over 65 will grow. And unless 
they know how to use their leisure, 
they're in for an unhappy retirement. 


NO! 
1. We waste our leisure—practically 


none is spent in intellectual pursuits. 


We have more leisure than ever be- 
fore, but we squander ft. True, we've 


done more home-gardening, built more 
attics all by ourselves, collected more 
stamps, have gone to more basketball 
games. But virtually none of our leisure 
time has been spent in intellectual 
activity. 

George H. Gallup, the famous poll- 


taker, says he has found that Americans ~ 


do less reading of serious books—a sure 
measure of intellectual activity—than do 
the citizens of any other modern democ- 
racy. The average Englishman, with less 
leisure than we, reads three times as 
many books as does the average Ameri- 
can. Little Denmark has 18 times as 
many bookstores per capita as we do. 
Sweden has ten times as many public 
libraries per capita. We simply don't 
read books. 

It is true we are a great magazine- 
reading nation. But look+at the kind of 
magazines. Most of them are sensational. 
Few of them have any serious intel- 
lectual content. 

We do buy millions of paper-backed 
books—most of them devoted to murder 
in a variety of.forms. We do travel—and 
our highways are so choked with cars 
and so fraught with accidents that per- 
haps we'd be better off at home where 
the exhaust fumes can’t suffocate us. 

Great numbers of us take extension 
courses of various kinds, but very few 
study things that require any exercise 
of the mentality. Our leisure has given 
us time to put on fancy aprons and run 
barbecues in our backyards, but few of 
us take time to learn something about 
the world around us. 


2. Our leisure has not made us a more 
law-abiding or happier nation. 


Check the latest FBI reports. Every 
time they are issued they show a greater 
increase in juvenile delinquency—juve- 
niles of all ages, all religions, all eco- 


nomic backgrounds, from cities and 
from rural areas. You might say our in- 
creased leisure has given us time to 
make more juvenile delinquents of our 
young people. 

Just as menacing to our nation’s wel- 
fare is the rise in mental illness. The 
number of persons with mental illnesses 
of all kinds and all degrees of serious- 
ness has risen alarmingly. Psychc!ogists 
agree that a wiser use of leisure could 
go a long way toward checking many 
mental illnesses. 


3. The enforced retirement of many 
of our elder citizens is a frustrating ex- 
perience. 


It is a fact that only about five per 
cent of the people who retire at 65 actu- 
ally want to retire. Having worked all 
their adult lives, many of these older 
men and women don’t find their en- 
forced leisure the pleasant experience it 
ought to be. 

This is how one pensioner described 
his retirement: “At that parting dinner, 
they covered me with garlands, then 
exiled me from the human race and sent 
me off into the wilderness.” 

Why did this man react this way to 
retirement? 

Like millions of others, he had never 
learned to use his leisure wisely. When 
so many of the older generation object 
to retirement—to enforced leisure, to 
state it another way—isn’t this evidence 
enough of an unwise use of leisure 
through almost an entire lifetime? 


4. We use our leisure passively, not 
actively. 


Our leisure has given us time to do a 
great many things. Most of them, how- 
ever, involve a minimum of effort. We 
watch and listen a lot. We don’t par- 
ticipate very much, though. 

For instance, we spend almost four 
times as much money on spectator 
amusements as we do on participation 
amusements. In the field of recreation, 
we spend three times as much money 
for the passive kind (such as television) 
as we do on the active variety (such as 
photography). We are very good at 
spending our leisure watching someone 
else do the work. 

It is true that more of us spepd our 
leisure attempting to improve ourselves. 
But how do we do it? We go to classes 
to hear other people lecture. We don’t 
read books. And while the number of 
lecture-goers has risen, the number of 
book-readers — per capita—has gone 
down. We're all for self-improvement, 
as long as we don’t have to work too 
hare? at it. 

One of the true tests of the wise use 
of leisure is the extent to which a man 
actually participates in it. On that score 
we are flunking the test. 





We welcome the Emperor of a proud and courageous people 


Ancient ETHIOPIA 
Moves Into the 20th Century 





tries that make 

the big news. 
The front pages are 
filled with stories 
about Russia, Brit- 
ain, France, India, 
or China. In the 
march of events, 
the smaller coun- 
tries are generally 
overlooked. 

It is pleasant, therefore, to turn for 
a change to a country that seldom fig- 
ures in the news—a small, remote, and 
little-known land. 

Most of the people in this country 
have never heard of the hydrogen 
bomb. In fact, they are just beginning 
to learn of steam power. 

The country is Ethiopia. When she 
applied for membership in the League 
of Nations in 1923, some of the diplo- 
mats had to consult their geography 
books to find out what and where is 
Ethiopia. 

Yet Ethiopia is much older than Brit- 
ain, Russia, or France. Her history goes 
back some 3,500 years. She is one of 
the oldest Christian nations in the 
world. 


[': the big coun- 








Emperor’s Seal 


A Visitor from Ethiopia 


In the next few weeks, you will be 
hearing a great deal about Ethiopia. 
A distinguished visitor to our shores 
next month will be (to give him his full 
title) His Majesty, the King of Kings, 
the Conquering Lion of - Judah, De- 
fender of the Christian Faith, Haile 
Selassie the First, Emperor of the An- 
cient Kingdom of Ethiopia, the Elect 
of God and: Light of the World. 

The Emperor, according to legend, is 
the direct descendant of King Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba. The name 
Haile Selassie means “The Power of 
the Trinity.” 

The Emperor’s visit will mark the 
first time a sovereign of Ethiopia has 
come to the United States. He will be 
accompanied by his wife, Her Majesty 
Etega Menen, the Queen of Queens. 


The royal couple will be the guests 
of President and Mrs. Eisenhower in 
Washington from May 19 through May 
21. (These dates are still tentative.) 
After that, they plan to make a tour 
of our country. 

Emperor Haile Selassie is no ordinary 
Oriental potentate. He is a great man 
in his own right. In the history of his 
country, he has played a genuinely 
heroic role. One of the dramatic epi- 
sodes of the last war is associated with 
his name. The courageous struggle 
Haile Selassie waged to preserve the 
independence of Ethiopia has earned 
for him world-wide respect and admira- 
tion. 

But we are getting ahead of our 
story. Let’s first examine Haile Selassie’s 
realm. What sort of country is Ethiopia, 
and what are the Ethiopians like? 


: Land of Fertile Soil 


Ethiopia (also known as Abyssinia) 
is a mountainous country, located in 
Northeast Africa. Its area (250,000 
square miles) is more than twice that 
of California. No census has ever been 
taken of its inhabitants. The official 
government estimate (1953) gives the 
population as 18,180,000. This is re- 
garded as high. Other estimates place 
the population as closer to 15,000,000. 

Most of Ethiopia consists of a pla- 
teau which rises from 6,000 to 10,000 
feet above sea level. Although the 
country lies near the Equator, its cli- 
mate, for the most part, is cool and 
healthful because of the high altitude. 
There are two seasons—the dry (and 
sunny) season, which generally lasts 
from.October to June; and the wet sea- 
son (with heavy and almost continuous 
rainfall) from June to September. 

The country is predominantly agri- 
cultural and pastoral. The Ethiopians 
are blessed with a good, rich soil. The 
land is so fertile that only a few hours’ 
work each day produces two or three 
crops a year. 

The farming methods, however, are 
very primitive. They are much the same 
as they were many centuries ago. 
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Emperor Haile Selassie 


Yet enough food is produced for 
everyone. No Ethiopian ever goes hun- 
gry. As a matter of fact, the Ethiopians 
live far better and have more to eat 
than most native peoples in the Red Sea 
area. 

The chief crops are maize, wheat, 
barley, rye, cotton, sugar cane, millet, 
hemp, vegetables, and coffee. 

The second most important occupa- 
tion in the country is the raising of 
cattle, sheep, and goats. Ethiopia is re- 
ported to have 19,000,000 head of 
cattle. 


The Mule and the Airplane 


Manufacturing is still in its infancy. 
It is limited chiefly to the production of 
glass, tobacco, flour, soap, and leather. 

The principal exports are coffee, 
hides and skins, and cereals. The prin- 
cipal imports are cotton goods, machin- 
ery, sugar, and salt. Salt is so rare that 
small bars of it are sometimes used as 
currency. 

Inadequate trar'sportation is one of 
Ethiopia’s major headaches. The coun- 
try has only one railroad—the 486-mile 
track from Addis Ababa (the capital) 
to the city of Djibouti, in French Somali- 
land. Motor roads total only 11,000 
miles. 

Curiously enough, the _ principal 
means of transportation in the country 
are the two extremes—the mule and the 
airplane! 

Recently Ethiopia received a loan 
from the World Bank to build more 
roads and improve her airfields. 

The educational system, too, is still 
backward. In 1950, there were only 
250 elementary schools with 60,000 
pupils, and 15 secondary schools with 
less than 2,000 students. The first uni- 
versity was opened in Addis Ababa in 
1951. 

Ethiopia does not have a single na- 
tive graduate engineer, architect, chem- 
ist, or agricultural expert. In the entire 
country, there is only one native physi- 
cian. All these professional services are 
performed by Europeans and Ameri- 
cans. The government is trying to rem- 
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Twice larger than Cal., Ethiopia has about 15,000,000 people. 


edy the situation. It is sending many 
young people abroad to study at gov- 
ernment expense. 

Emperor Haile Selassie is eager to 
modernize his country and raise its 
standard of living. In 1952, Ethiopia 
signed a Point Four agreement with the 
United States. She is also receiving tech- 
nical aid from the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations. 

According to Michael W. Miller, 
farming expert of the U. N. Food and 
Agriculture Organization, Ethiopia is a 
land of almost unimaginable agricul- 
tural riches. She could easily become the 
granary of the Middle East if her re- 
sources were adequately exploited. 

“Millions upon millions” of bushels of 
wheat and barley might be exported, he 
declared, if there were some means of 
transporting them from the interior to 
t seaport. 

Mr. Miller supervised experimental 
plantings of Irish flax in Ethiopia. He 
discovered that it grows better there 
than in Ireland! 


Proud and Ancient People 


So much for the land. Now let us turn 
to Ethiopia’s “richest resource” — her 
people. The Ethiopians are a mixture of 
many tribes. They are a dark-skinned 
people, proud and strong. Though the 
official language is Amhuric, an old 
Semitic tongue, some 70 different dia- 
lects are spoken in the coungry. 

Most of the Ethiopians are Christians, 
members of the Coptic church. But 
there are also more than 3,000,000 
Mohammedans among them. 

Old legends say that the Ethiopians 
are descended from Ham, the son of 
Noah. However that may be, the early 
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history of Ethiopia is shrouded in deep 
obscurity. It is known that Ethiopia was 
conquered by Egypt about the 16th 
century B. C. and that she rewon her 
freedom some five centuries later. Then 
about 730 B. C., the Ethiopians in turn 
conquered Egypt. They were driven out 
of there by the Assyrians in 671 B. C. 

The decisive event in Ethiopian his- 
tory was, the conversion of her people 
to Christianity in the 4th century A. D. 
by St. Athanasius of Alexandria. 


invaded by Italy 


The Mohammedan conquest of Egypt 
in the 7th century isolated the Ethio- 
pian Christians. For almost a thousand 
years, as one historian says, they were 
“forgetful of the world, by whom they 
were forgotten.” 

In the centuries that followed, Ethio- 
pia successfully resisted penetration by 
European powers. In 1896, the Italians 
invaded the country. They were disas- 
trously defeated by the Ethiopian army 
at the battle of Aduwa. They signed a 
treaty recognizing Ethiopia’s independ- 
ence and honoring her frontiers. 

This treaty was violated by Italy a 
generation later. Italy by then was ruled 
by the Fascist dictator Mussolini. On 
October 2, 1935, without a formal dec- 
laration of war, Mussolini's troops in- 
vaded Ethiopia. Emperor Haile Selassie 
mobilized his army. For several months, 
little Ethiopia put up gallant resistance. 
But the poorly equipped Ethiopian army 
was no match against Italian planes and 
artillery. In May, 1936, Haile Selassie 
announced that further defense of Addis 
Ababa was impossible. He, his empress, 
and their children fled to Britain. 

In July, 1936, the Emperor himself 
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Two years ago Eritreans voted for first time in their history. 


appeared before the League of Nations 
to appeal for aid to his country. In a 
moving address, he declared, “Apart 
from the Kingdom of the Lord, there is 
not on this earth any nation superior to 
any other... . Are the States going to 
set up the terrible precedent of bowing 
before force? . It is international 
morality which is at stake!” These words 
have become part of the literature of 
liberty. 

The League asked its members not to 
trade with Italy, but these economic 
measures had little effect. They were 
later dropped. 

Emperor Haile Selassie never gave up 
hope. He waited for the coming of jus- 
tice. It came in 1941. That year, fol- 
lowing Italy's declaration of war on the 
Allies, Britain sent an expeditionary 
force to Ethiopia. The British troops, 
aided by Ethiopian guerrillas, routed 
the Italians. The country was liberated 
in November, 1941, and Haile Selassie 
regained his throne. 


Union with Eritrea 


Ethiopia is one of the charter mem- 
bers of the United Nations. She was one 
of the countries that sent troops to 
Korea to fight under the U. N. flag. 

In 1950, the United Nations voted to 
unite the former Italian colony of Eritrea 
(pop. 1,100,000) with Ethiopia. The 
federation became effective on Septem- 
ber 15, 1952. The union with Eritrea 
gives landlocked Ethiopia an outlet to 
the Red Sea. 

In rolling out the red carpet for the 
Emperor and Empress of Ethiopia, the 
American people pay honor to a great, 
courageous, and friendly nation, whom 
these rulers represent. 





“More and Better Homes” 


... Lhe President’s Program 


President Eisenhower's Housing Program— 
what it provides and its chances of becoming law 


ly ONE of his first messages to the 
Congress this year, President Eisen- 
hower stated that the nation has an 
urgent need for more and better hous- 
ing. The message was the result of in- 
tensive study by the President’s special 
committee of 23 housing experts. And 
it contained the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration’s sweeping housing program. 

The program has caused much dis- 
cussion, both in and out of Washing- 
ton. Final action by Congress on a bill 
covering most of the President’s recom- 
mendations—the bill is a huge, 119- 
page document—is expected by Con- 
gressional leaders within the next few 
weeks. 

In his message, the President made 
clear his belief that the Government 
should see that “opportunities are pro- 
vided every American family to acquire 
a good home.” 

“Good housing in good neighbor- 
hoods,” the President stated, “is neces- 
sary for good citizenship and good 
health among our people.” And, in con- 
sidering the boost to all business that 
would come from a large-scale slum 
clearance and home building program, 
he added, “a high level of housing con- 
struction and vigorous community de- 
velopment are essential to the eco- 


nomic and social well-being of our 
country.” 

These statements illustrate one of the 
basic principles of the President’s 
thinking. The President says he is a 
“liberal” when dealing with human 
beings. He is a “conservative” in mat- 
ters of money and the nation’s econ- 
omy. 


Facts Behind the Program 


The President based his program on 
solid—and possibly startling—facts. He 
also based it on his faith in free, pri- 
vate enterprise, whereby things are 
built and bought and owned by. in- 
dividuals, with Government interven- 
ing to help only where necessary. This 
Government help should be given, the 
President feels, where needed projects 
could not possibly be undertaken by 
private individuals or groups because 
the projects could not pay for them- 
selves. 

The President pointed out, for in- 
stance, that 19,000,000—or more than 
half of America’s 37,000,000 homes 
and apartments (exclusive of those on 
farms)—were built more than 30 years 
ago. Hundreds of thousands of these 
are now slums. Additional hundreds of 
thousands are in various stages of 





to repair or reconstruct them. 


torn down. 


a year over a period of four years. 





Aims of President Eisenhower's Housing Program 


1. Make it easy for owners of old homes to borrow money with which 


2. Clear slums through the cooperation of private builders and business- 
men, cities and the Federal Government. 

3. Stimulate business generally, and make it possible for more people 
to buy their own new or older homes by making it easier to borrow. 

4. Try to show that even low-income families may own homes. This 
will be done in an experiment with some families whose slum homes are 


5. Encourage cities and states to make master plans to halt the spread 
of slums by providing Federal grants to finance necessary studies. 

6. Continue for four more years the nation’s public housing program 
for low-income families by constructing 35,000 additional apartment units 








dilapidation, or on the verge of be- 
coming slums. 

Although 20,000,000 of the nation’s 
homes are occupied by the families 
which own them, not nearly enough 
new homes and apartments are being 
built to care for our increasing needs. 

It was found that at least 1,400,000 
new units (houses and apartments) 
must be constructed each year for the 
next six to eight years, This program 
would enable us to catch up with the 
needs of America’s growing population 
and the rapid increase of its families. 
It would also help to replace unin- 
habitable slyms that should be ripped 
down. 

A large-scale home-building, repair, 
and slum clearance program would not 
only contribute immeasurably to the 
health and comfort of our people. It 
would also greatly boost the prosperity 
of the country. The vast program, says 
the President, would provide jobs and 
business for thousands and thousands 
of people. It would do much to take 
up the slack caused by the curtailed 
production of military materials. 

It is easy to see that home-building, 
alone, makes work for builders and 
those who manufacture housing mate- 
rials. But there is much added business 
for real estate, insurance, and bank- 
ing firms; dealers and manufacturers 
of furniture, appliances, textiles and the 
dozens of other things that go into 
homes. New homes also mean new 
stores, new highways, new schools. 


Aims of Housing Program 


Actually, the President hopes through 
his program to: 

(1) Deal effectively with slums. 

(2) Encourage much more home 
construction by private builders and 
home purchasing by individual families, 
including both low- and middle-income 
groups, 

(3) Provide more low-rent public 
housing for low-income families. 

There are several key features in the 
President’s slum clearance proposals. 

Owners of old homes on the verge 
of becoming slums would be encour- 
aged to repair and rebuild. This would 
be done by making it easy for the 
owners to borrow the necessary money. 





Herblock in Washington Post 


“Whai’s Next on the Schedule, Men?’'—But there arn two sides to the question. 


Che Federal Government would insure 
payment of the loans from private 
banks and lending agencies. 

The Federal Government would 
make grants to towns and cities from 
a $5,000,000 appropriation. This money 
would help communities make long- 
range plans for slum clearance. Fur- 
thermore, the Government would have 
available $700,000,000 with which to 
back up loans to private builders who 
develop new projects in slum areas. 

And the Government would have an- 
other $230,000,000 with which to give 
towns and cities direct aid for slum 
clearance projects. 

To encourage more home-building 
and buying by individuals, the. Presi- 
dent’s program would ease the terms 
under which individuals might get 
mortgages. 

The mortgage, a key word in hous- 
ing programs, is a contract between a 
home-buyer and the bank or lending 
agency from which he borrows to help 
pay for the house. The home itself is 


normally the security for the mortgage. 
In other words, if payments are not 
made, the bank or lending agency 
may “foreclose,” or take over the home. 

Under Government programs, how- 
ever, the Government Federal Housing 
Administration (FHA) guarantees the 
bank that it will get payment. This 
Government guarantee, of course, 
makes it much easier for an individual 
to get a loan to buy a home. 

In paying off their mortgages, home- 
owners each month pay a certain sum 
which includes “principal,” or a part 
of the money borrowed, and “interest,” 
which is a fee, usually about 5 per 
cent, for use of the bank’s money. The 
monthly payments are made just like 
rental payments by those who rent 
homes or apartments. 

Under the usual program, mortgages 
have to be repaid in 20 years. Mr. 
Eisenhower's plan would stretch out 
the payments to 30 years. This would 
reduce the amount that would have to 
be paid every month. 


In the case of some low-income 
families who are moved from slum 
homes, the payments might extend 
over 40 years, under an experimental 
phase of the President’s program. 


Pro and Con Public Housing 


The most controversial feature of the 
Eisenhower housing program is the 
section dealing with public housing— 
that is, apartments constructed, owned, 
and operated by local and Federal 
governments. These are intended as 
slum clearance’ projects and as homes 
for low-income families who otherwise 
could not afford decent housing. The 
President proposed that 140,000 apart- 
ments be built in the next four years, 
35,000 of them each year. 

While practically all other features 
of the President’s program have been 
well received generally, the public 
housing item has met with a storm of 
protest. It has run into all kinds of 
obstructions in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which last month voted it 
down although it passed much of the 
rest of the program. 

A close associate of Senator Burnet 
R. Maybank (Dem., S. C.) told Senior 
Scholastic, however, that the Senate is 
“reasonably certain of enacting the 
President’s request.” After that, “diffi- 
culties” with the House would be 
ironed out in conferences. Sen, May- 
bank, Democratic minority leader of 
the Senate Banking Committee, is 
author of the most comprehensive hous- 
ing legislation previously passed, the 
Maybank Housing Act of 1949. 

Opponents of public housing have 
charged that it is “socialism.” Public 
housing, they say, is Government in- 
terference with the normal operation 
of the law of supply and demand in 
a free market. They do not deny that 
there is a shortage of dwellings. But 
they claim that the shortage exists be- 
cause there are not enough dwellings 
to satisfy the demand at prevailing 
prices. Rents in certain areas are still 
controlled. If these rents were allowed 
to rise to normal levels without Govern- 
ment interference, the market value of 
dwellings would rise too. This would 
stimulate competition among producers 
of housing and increase building. 

Advocates of public housing do not 
agree with these arguments. They in- 
sist that the Government, through pub- 
lic housing, aids private business in the 
long run, It also helps those families 
who could not be housed by private 
enterprise because they could not afford 
to pay rents that would give them de- 
cent housing and at the same time pro- 
vide a profit to private owners. 

As to the remainder of the President’s 
program, its critics insist it is “mislead- 
ing, promising more than can be de- 





livered.” Those who favor it say it is 
“a vital step, moderate, but forward 
looking.” 

Actually, the Federal Government 
was not a factor in housing develop- 
ment until the depression of the early 
1930's. By then the financing and con- 
struction of homes and apartment 
buildings was a far cry from the days 
of early America. In those days, a 
strong man with an ax and a will could 
chop down trees and fashion them into 
a log cabin for his family. 


Rise of Public Housing 


The complicated development of 
towns and cities through the years, and 
the great financial crash that resulted 
in the depression, caused the Federal 
Government to enter the housing field. 
In 1934 it established the Federal 
Housing Administration. This agency 
was set up to encourage private lend- 
ing for home building. 

In 1937 the first public housing and 
slum clearance program was inaugu- 
rated. After World War II great im- 
petus to private home-building and 
purchasing was given by governmental 
programs. The Veterans Administra- 
tion’s program also helped war veterans 
to buy homes at low interest rates with 
loans guaranteed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Then, in 1949, came the Maybank 
Act, which was passed largely with the 
aid of the late Sen. Robert A. Taft, of 
Ohio. « 

Sen. Taft was a firm believer in the 
need for low-rent public housing. A 
distinguished conservative and the Re- 
publican party’s outstanding spokesman 
on domestic policy for many years, Mr. 
Taft believed that 10 per cent of all 
home construction until 1960 should 
be public housing. His idea, incorpo- 
rated in the Maybank Act, was that 


there was an urgent need for at least 
810,000 public housing apartments, or 
about 135,000 a year for six years be- 
ginning in 1950. 


Housing Program Stalled 


Although this act passed, the Korean 
War in 1950 caused the authorization 
for that year to be cut to 75,000 apart- 
ments. Last year Congress, through 
maneuvers in the House Appropriations 
Committee, lowered the number for 
1953 to 20,000 apartments. It refused 
to provide money for more than that. 

House committee maneuvers of this 
type have prevented, to date, the carry- 
ing out of much of the Maybank Act 
of five years ago. Such maneuvers were 
employed by opponents of public hous- 
ing last month and early this month 
to stall passage of the public housing 
features of President Eisenhower's pro- 
gram. 

For instance, on March 26 the House 
Appropriations Committee, which was 
not responsible for «the President’s 
Housing Program (the House Banking 
Committee was), got into housing while 
considering an appropriations bill for 
some 30 so-called independent Federal 
agencies. By controlling the purse 
strings, the committee decided to re- 
duce the President’s plan for building 
140,000 apartments. It planned to ap- 
propriate only enough money to build 
20,000. And those 20,000 would not 
be part of the new program. They 
would be a holdover from before—units 
already contracted for. 


* On March 29, the House Appropri- 


ations Committee determined to fore- 
stall oppos:tion while the bill was be- 
ing considered by the House. The com- 
mittee therefore applied for a special 
rule from the House Rules Committee, 
which regulates debate and other mat- 
ters brought before the House, It asked 
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for a “rule” that would prevent any 
member of the House from bringing up 
“a point of order” questioning the place 
of the housing measure on the ap- 
propriations bill. 

A majority of the Rules Committee— 
which had plans of its own to kill off 
the program without permitting even 
that minimum of construction—refused 
to grant the rule. The next day, March 
80, when the appropriations bill for 
all the 30 agencies was brought before 
the House, a leading member of the 
Rules Committee challenged the item 
for 20,000 ‘units of public housing on 
a “point of order.” This, in ‘effect, killed 
the 20,000-apartments program. 


Future of the Program 


The opponents of public housing 
were jubilant over their “victory” for 
only a little while, however. Within 
minutes, a House leader announced 
that an Executive ruling had been 
made by the Comptroller General. 
Since the Appropriations Committee’s 
action to limit the program had been 
killed by the maneuver of the Rules 
Committee, the Government was free 
to build 35,000 public housing apart- 
ments in the next two years. This was 
provided by previous legislation and 
previously arranged by the Government. 

Those 35,000 apartments will be con- 
structed, therefore, even if Congress 
does not approve the President’s full 
program for 140,000. 

But a ranking official of the Senate 
Banking Ccmmittee, the key housing 
policy-making body of the Congress, 
told Senior Scholastic that the bulk of 
President Eisenhower's program “stands 
a splendid chance of passage, including 
the public housing features.” 

The fate of the program will be de- 
cided in the next few weeks. 
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On right, some units built under Federal program are owned by Government; others were built with Federal aid. 





Why the Rule of Law....Not Men? 


+ 


Te: bulwark of democracy is the 


supremacy of the law. These are 
big words. What do they mean? 

The people choose the law-makers. 
These representatives of the people 
make the rules governing a democratic 
society. They also repeal or revise rules 
which the people may have opposed or 
criticized. Then everybody lives by 
these rules of law. 

Nobody stands above the law. No 
official, not even the President, can take 
away your life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law. No matter 
how powerful a man or group of men 
may be, he or his clique cannot overrule 
the wishes of the people. All officials 
are public servants—not masters—be- 


cause they are the servants of the law. 

That is why we say—democracy gives 
us a rule of law not of men. 

Communism strikes at “liberty under 
law” by putting the ruling circle above 
the law. It makes the law a political 
weapon. It says that the clique of men 
controlling the Communist party will do 
what is best for the people. 

In the United States the Constitution 
is the supreme law of the land. It lays 
down the rules holding in check the 
powers of men. It doesn’t grant the peo- 
ple any rights. Instead, the Constitution 
recognizes God-given rights. And it says 
that Congress shall pass no law to de- 
prive the people of these rights. 


After Stalin had destroyed his oppo- 
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Our System Must Surely Be a Puzzle to the Reds 


nents and critics, he wrote a fine-sound- 
ing constitution. And his hand-picked 
legislature adopted it without a dis- 
senting vote. The Soviet constitution 
featured some clauses granting rights of 
free speech, assembly, press, and re- 
ligious liberty. But these clauses were 
just window-dressing. 


Men Above the Law’ 


The Soviet constitution gives all 
power to the little group of men in the 
Kremlin. They and their henchmen 
anywhere in the Soviet empire can do 
anything they like, merely by claiming 
that they are acting against the “ene- 
mies of the people.” 

Even in the strongest democracy, 
power-hungry men are constantly at- 
tempting or threatening to take the law 
into their own hands. Every generation 
has to resist the arbitrary rule of men 
and act to uphold the rule of law. 

There was the famous case of Wil- 
liam Tweed, a young man—only 29— 
who was elected to Congress from New 
York in 1852. His friends predicted a 
great future for him. But Tweed dis- 
appointed them. He tried to put himself 
above the law. 

Early in his career, Tweed surround- 
ed himself with men who wanted to use 
government to plunder the people. His 
pals, later known as the “Tweed Ring,” 
even included the mayor and controller 
of New York City. They sold favors, 
tax-cuts, and public contracts, defraud- 
ing the city of more than $30,000,000. 

They bribed judges and legislators to 
keep the law from catching up with 
them. Many honest people were afraid 
to protest. They feared that powerful 
“Boss Tweed” was really above the law, 
and could destroy anyone who exposed 
his crimes. 

What tripped him? Freedom of the 
press! A New York newspaper pub- 
lished the facts. A young immigrant 
artist named Thomas Nast stirred pub- 
lic indignation with powerful cartoons 
which pointed up the facts. 

In the wake of newspaper exposure, 
a “clean government committee” was 
formed. It put up honest candidates. 
Most of the Tweed men were defeated. 

When his political power was broken 
by aroused citizens, Tweed was con- 
victed and sent to prison for his crimes. 
Even then he tried to rise above the 
law. He escaped from prison and took 
refuge abroad. But he was caught and 
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brought back. Before he died in prison, 
Tw-ed learned that even the most pow- 
erful political boss cannot stand for long 
above the law. 

Our democratic system is so carefully 
balanced, and power is so widely dis- 
tributed, that it is difficult for a strong 
man to get safely above the reach of the 
law. He may get control over one city 
or one state or one party. Yet a vigilant 
people can use their freedom and their 
control over other parts of public power 
to unseat the would-be dictator. 


How Communism Takes Over 


That can’t be done once communism 
has a country in its iron grip. Since 
World War II, we have witnessed how 
the Communist conspiracy takes over 
countries with long experience in de- 
mocracy—countries such as Czechoslo- 
vakia. We have seen how the rule of 
the Reds wipes out the old rule of law. 

The Communists pretend to be a reg- 
ilar political party, peacefully collecting 
votes like any other. But when they get 
a strong minority position, they demand 
posts in the executive branch of the 
government or the cabinet. In Eastern 
Europe they captured such positions 
with the threat of the Red army. 

And what positions do they seek? 
The head of the justice and police min- 
istries—what we call the Department of 
Justice. Their second choice is to con- 
trol the department of education and 
information. 

With these two strategic positions, 
Communists can quickly rise above the 
law. They can use the police to get rid 
of their opponents and terrorize their 
critics. They can use education, propa- 
ganda, and censorship to attack the rule 
of law. They do this with idealistic talk 
about rule of the people. And with cen- 
sorship they can prevent peuple from 
exposing them. 

Once the Communists get control, 
they move quickly to pass one impor- 
tant law—the law which puts their party 
above the law. Then they get rid of the 
judges and lawyers who will not sup- 
port them. 

The Communists frankly tell us that 
“right is nothing but the will of the 
ruling class incorporated into law.” They 
openly scoff at “the cult of individual 
rights and the sanctity of private prop- 
erty.” 

Under communism, there is no such 
thing as “defense for the accused.” 
Every lawyer is on the side of the prose- 
cution. The law is just a net to catch 
and convict anyone whom the party 
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points to as an enemy. That is what is 
meant by a rule of men. 

We don't have to go behind the Iron 
Curtain for examples. Every now and 
then we run into an exception to the 
rule of law in the best regulated democ- 
racy. 

One such case went all the way up ‘to 
the Supreme Court in 1940. A Negro 
was arrested and charged with a crime. 
He must have felt pretty helpless when 
he was being beaten and forced to sign 
a false confession. He had no money or 
influence to contest his conviction. 

But the press reported the trial. Alert 
citizens took note, and took action. They 
had no particular interest in this one 
man. They had their eyes fixed on the 
importance of “liberty under law.” They 
were out to uphold the rule of law, not 
merely for this man but for all Ameri- 
cans. 


Courts—Havens of Refuge 


When the case was reviewed by the 
Supreme Court the conviction of the 
lower court was reversed by a unani- 
mous decision. Justice Hugo Black, a 
former Senator from Alabama, set on 
record his strong views condemning 
“third-degree” methods. He declared 
that the courts of America stand as 


“havens of refuge for those who might 


otherwise sutfer because they are help- 
less, weak, outnumbered, or because 
they are non-conforming victims of 
prejudice and public excitement.” 
Contrast Justice Black’s statement 
with this one by Pashukanis, the Soviet 
authority on law. Pashukanis wrote: 
“Law occupies With us . . . a subordi- 





WORDS TO REMEMBER 


“The Bill of Rights provided that no 
majority, no matter how great, could 
deprive a minority, no matter how small, 
of certain fundamental individual rights. 
Surely this is an essential of American- 
ism.” —Senator Robert A. Taft 


“Some boast of being friends of gov- 
ernment; | am a friend of righteous gov- 
ernment, to a government founded upon 
the principles of reason and justice; but 
1 glory in publicly avowing my eternal 
enmity to tyranny.” 

—John Hancock, First signer of the 
Declaration of Independence 


“Everyone has the right to recognition 

everywhere as a person before the law.” 

—Article 6, United Nations Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights 
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nate position with reference to politics.” 

Or listen to the Communist president 
of Czechoslovakia, Klement Gottwald: 
“There is no case, civil or criminal, 
which does not require the judge to 
apply a political viewpoint.” Or note 
the words of Andrei Vishinsky, the So- 
viet prosecutor who ran the great purge 
of Stalin’s former colleagues. Mr. Vishin- 
sky says that a Communist lawyer “may 
not attempt to seek an acquittal, come 
what may.” 

Where does this principle of the rule 
of men come from? The French tyrant 
who provoked the French revolution 
put the principle in four short words. 
Said Louis XIV, “I am the State.” 

In 1934, after his famous “blood 
purge” of many of his original support- 
ers, Adolf Hitler of Germany said it this 
way: “In these 24 hours, I was the con- 
stitution.” From then on until his sui- 
cide, Hitler was the law in Germany. 


Poison of Hysteria 


Vigorous, healthy people wil! not sub- 
mit to the man above the law. So dic- 
tators use poison to drug the people— 
the poisons of fear, hate, and suspicion. 
Communists in Russia use poisons from 
bottles labeled, “Fear the Traitors”; 
“Hate the Capitalists”; “Suspect Every- 
one.” 

Demagogues use these poisons in one 
form or another in every democracy 
when they want to undermine the rule 
of law. They know that people who are 
weakened by fears, hates, and suspicions 
can be more easily manipulated. 

In the midst of hysteria, many people 
abandon the rules of law and evidence. 

Back in 1886 many communities were 
in a panic over a tiny group of lawless 
agitators known as anarchists. When the 
police tried to break up a meeting in 
Chicago, someone tossed a bomb into 
the crowd, killing seven persons and in- 
juring many others. This became known 
as the Haymarket Riot. 

The perpetrators escaped. But public 
hysteria demanded that someone pay 
the penalty. Four anarchists were tried 
in this fear-charged atmosphere and sent 
to their execution. Then sober study of 
the case convinced many authorities, 
including a governor of Illinois, that the 
innocent had paid the price for the 
guilty. 

If the rule of law is as vital to free- 
dom as the record shows, each citizen 
must act to uphold the law. 

Rights carry responsibilities. In this 
case, the responsibility of the free per- 
son is to be law-abiding himself; to use 
democratic methods to change poor 
laws or repeal bad ones; to serve on 
juries when asked; and to refuse to re- 
spond to hysteria. 

For only under the law can we 
Americans “secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to ourselves and our posterity.” 





Dulles’ Plan to Warn Reds 


Should the free world unite— 
now—in warning Red China to 
keep hands off Southeast Asia? 

U. S. Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles says “yes.”* He was in 
Europe last week trying to get Brit- 
ain and France to agree. 

Early this month he held secret 
talks with representatives of Brit- 
ain, France, Australia, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, and Thailand. He 
proposed that, jointly with the U. S., 
they warn Red China against ag- 
gression in Indo-China or anywhere 
else in Southeast Asia. 

The story of these secret discus- 
sions “leaked out”—apparently in 
Britain and France. 

Leaders of the British and French 
governments apparently agree with 
the idea of a warning to the Chinese 
Communists. But they believe this 
warhing should come after (not be- 
fore) the international conference in 
Geneva, Switzerland, starting April 
26. Such a warning, if given now, 
might wreck the chances of making 
a Far Eastern peace settlement at 
Geneva, many British and French 
officials say. 

The principal nations taking part 
will be the U. S., Britain, France, 
Soviet Russia, and Communist 
China. The purpose of the con- 
ference is to bring about peace set- 
tlements in Korea and Indo-China. 

Meanwhile, in Indo-China itself, 
French and native troops continued 
to repulse Red-led Viet Minh at- 
tempts to seize the fortress of Dien- 
bienphu. 


Belgians MUST Vote 


When Belgium has an election, 
about 90 per cent of the eligible 
voters go to the polls. 

That compares to a little over 50 
per cent in most U. S. elections. 

The Belgians kept up their high 
voting record last week, as they 
chose a new parliament. How do 
they do it? A Belgian law requires 
everyone over 21 years of age to 
vote, unless sickness or some other 
good reason keeps him from the 
polls. The government even pays 
transportation home for voters who 
are away from their voting districts. 


As a result, Belgian trains and 
buses were crowded on election day 
with homecoming crowds who were 
traveling at government expense. 

In the voting, the conservative So- 
cial Christian party lost its majority 
in parliament. The Socialist party 
gained, and will have around 90 
seats—about as many as the Social 
Christians. Neither party won a 
majority, and one of them is ex- 
pected to form a coalition with the 
Liberals (25 seats). Former Premier 
Paul-Henri Spaak, who is well 
known in the U. S. for his efforts at 
uniting Western Europe, heads the 
Socialist party. 


Alaska “Half a State” 


Should the southeastern half of 
Alaska become a new U. S. state? 

Alaska’s governor, B. Frank 
Heintzleman, gave a new twist to the 
Alaska-Hawaii statehood question. 
He proposed that only the more 
densely populated part of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska be admitted to state- 
hood (see map below). Under this 
plan the rest of Alaska—a largely 
barren wilderness stretching to the 
Bering Sea and the Arctic Circle— 
would remain as a Territory. 

The final decision is up to Con- 
gress. The Senate recently passed a 
bill to give statehood to the Hawa- 
iian Islands and to the whole of the 
Alaska Territory. ‘Last year the 




















New York Times map 
Alaska governor proposes that only the 
shaded part of Alaska be made a state. 


House passed a bill to make Hawaii 
(but not Alaska) a state (see last 
week's news pages). An entirely new 
bill would be required to carry out 
Governor Heintzleman’s proposal, 
which newspapers nicknamed the 
“half-a-state” plan. 

President Eisenhower favors Ha- 
waiian statehood but feels that Alas- 
ka is not ready to be a state. At his 
press conference, the President was 
asked about Governor Heintzle- 
man’s proposal. The President did 
not say that he favored it. But he 
said that if Congress passed such a 
measure, he would look at it from 
an entirely different viewpoint than 
he would if Congress passed a bill 
granting statehood to all of Alaska. 
The President said he thought there 
were certain considerations of na- 
tional security against granting state- 
hood to the entire Territory. Asked 
if he would veto a bill making both 
Alaska and Hawaii states, the Pres- 
ident said he would have to study 
the measure a long time before mak- 
ing a decision. 


$1 That Cost $8,000 


A man paid $8,000 for a single 
dcllar the other day—and he got 
a bargain at that. 

It was no ordinary dollar! It was a 
silver dollar minted in 1804. Only 
eight are known to exist. The last 
time one of these “kings of Ameri- 
can silver coins” was on sale it 
brought $10,500. 

The purchase was made at an auc- 
tion in New York City by an amateur 
coin collector who refused to give 
his name, 


Senator Griswold Dies 


Senator Dwight P. Griswold of 
Nebraska died in Washington last 
week at the age of 60. 

His death gave the Democrats 
temporary control of the closely-di- 
vided Senate. The line-up is 48 
Democrats, 46 Republicans, and one 
independent (Wayne Morse of Ore- 
gon). Senator Griswold was elect- 
ed in November, 1952, to fill out the 
unexpired term of the late Senator 
Kenneth S. Wherry. 

Nebraska Governor Robert B. 
Crosby is expected to name a suc- 
cessor to serve until the November 
election. Since Governor Crosby is 





a Republican, he will undoubtedly 
select a member of that party, and 
restore GOP control of the Senate. 

The Democrats have a numerical 
majority in the Senate. But the one 
independent, Senator Morse (who 
generally votes Democratic), has 
announced that for purposes of or- 
ganizing the Senate he will vote 
with the GOP—the winning party 
in the last election. In case of a tie 
vote, Vice-President Richard M. 
Nixon, a Republican, could then 
break the tie in favor of the Repub- 
licans. 


“Help Korea Train” 


Clear the tracks for the ‘‘Help 
Korea Train’’! It may soon stop 
off in your community. 

The purpose of the “Help Korea 
“Train” is to help our gallant ally, 
South Korea, rebuild damage suf- 
fered in the Korean War. 

Railroad freight cars will be 
placed in communities all over the 
country to receive contributions. The 
goal is $10,000,000 in cash and 600 
carloads of supplies, such as cloth- 
ing, tools, and equipment for schools, 
homes, farms, and factories. 

U. S. railroads are donating use 
of the freight cars. After the cars 
are loaded, they will be assembled 
and moved by the railroads free of 
charge to Pacific coast ports. 

Full-hearted support to the “Help 
Korea Train” was pledged by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. The President dis- 
closed at the same time that our 
G. I.’s in Korea—“impressed by the 
great need out there”—have already 
contributed more than $25,000,000 
for Korean relief. 


Save Sequoias From Saw 


A forest of sequoias—Ameri- 
ca’s oldest and largest trees—has 
been saved from the sawmills. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has do- 
nated $1,000,000 to preserve a for- 
est of 1,000 majestic sequoia trees 
in Tuolumne County, Calif., near 
Yosemite National Park. The money, 
combined with $1,800,000 raised by 
private contributions and appropri- 
ated by the California state legisla- 
ture, will be used to buy the land 
on which the trees stand. The lum- 
ber company that owned the area 
had planned to cut ¢he trees. Now 
they will be preserved in a state 
park. a 

Mr. Rockefeller is the son of the 


Wide World photos 


One of the Achaean clay tablets (top) and a diagram of the characters on it. 


Amateur Solves Riddle of Oldest Greek Writing 


An amateur’s “detective” work has 
solved the riddle of the earliest known 
Greek writing. 

In 1935 an English schoolboy named 


Michael Ventris heard a lecture by the’ 


English archeologist, Sir Arthur Evans. 
Sir Arthur told about clay tablets he 
had found on the island of Crete, which 
is in the Mediterranean Sea south of 
the Greek mainland. The inscriptions 
on these tablets, he said, may be the 
key that would unlock the mysteries of 
a civilization that flourished on Crete 
before 1400 B.C. Sir Arthur could not 
read the inscriptions. But he determined 
that they were made up of about 80 
symbols, each apparently representing 
a syllable. Such a sstem of writing is 
cal'ed a syllabary, as distinguished from 
an alphabet. 

As a hobby, Ventris tried to solve the 
puzzle. A new element in his search for 
a key was the discovery on the Greek 
mainland, in 1939, of about 600 clay 
tablets. The script was similar to that 
on the Cretan tablets. 


Ventris is an architect. However, dur- 
ing World War II he served as a 
cryptographer—a person who tries to 
read secret codes of writing. 

By applying the methods of modern 
cryptography, Ventris “broke” the 
Greek and Cretan “codes” of writing. 
He has identified some syllables and 
believes others can now be determined. 

The tablets found on the Greek 
mainland, like those of Crete, date from 
around 1500 B.C. At that time the 
Achaeans—forefathers of the Greeks— 
held the land. From among the 
Achaeans came Jasor, Agamemnon, 
and the other heroes of Homer’s poems, 
the Iliac! and the Odussey. 

What's Behind It: Ventris’ discover- 
ies show: (1) that the Achaeans were 
not illiterate, contrary to previous be- 
lief; (2) that we may now learn some- 
thing of what the Achaeans said, 
thought, and did; (3) that the Mycenean 
civilization of Crete may have come 
from the Greek mainland, rather than 
from Egypt or the Middle East. 





late John D. Rockefeller, who made 
a huge fortune in the early days of 
the oil business. 

What's Behind It: Sequoias grow 
nowhere in the world except in Cal- 
ifornia on the slopes of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. Most of them 
are in national parks, where they 
are protected from lumbering. Some 
are as much as 30 feet thick through 
the trunk. 


Teens’ Church Project 


Woodbury, N. Y., teens took 
the job of providing their home 
town with a church fo fit its needs. 

The 100-year-old Methodist 
Church is the only church in Wood- 
bury. It’s too small for the fast-grow- 
ing community of 1,800 persons. For 
lack of room, Sunday school classes 
have been held in private homes. 


But the church lacked both the 
money and the space to expand. 

A former resident offered five and 
a half acres of land if a church were 
established on the site within two 
years. Another woman offered a 
large sum of money if the church 
could raise the rest. The church el- 
ders estimated at $50,000 their share 
of the cost of moving the old church 
to the new site and enlarging the 
building. They despaired of raising 
the money. 

Then teen-agers of the Sunday 
school shouldered the responsibility 
of raising the money. They are send- 
ing out letters asking for help, and 
have opened a door-to-door appeal 
for funds in neighboring villages. 
“We feel that juvenile crime can be 
prevented by bringing teen-agers to 
Sunday school and activities like our 





“Freedom Shrine” Planned in Washington, D. C. 


A 100-foot high “Freedom Shrine” 
will be a new pilgrimage site in our 
national capital. 

An artist’s drawing of the proposed 
shrine appears above. The exact loca- 
tion has not been chosen but it will be 
in Washington, D. C. 

The project was announced by Free- 
doms Foundation, a non-profit, non- 
partisan organization at Valley Forge, 
Pa. It makes annual awards for con- 
tributions to a better understanding of 
the American way of life. One of its 
awards for 1953 went to Scholastic 
Magazines for our “Freedom Answers 
Communism” series. 

General of the Army Omar N. Brad- 
ley is chairman of a committee to raise 
$3,500,000 for the monument. Presi- 


dent Eisenhower contributed the first 
dime. “Washington’s Birthday Parties” 
will be held on February 22 of next 
year, and at that time Americans all 
over the nation will be asked to give a 
dime toward the project. 

A “credo of the American Way of 
Life,” listing the rights of free Ameri- 
cans, will be carved on the four sides of 
the monument. At the top, flanked by 
busts of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
and Franklin, will be a “freedom 
flame.” 

In an inner room will be copies of 
America’s documents of freedom, such 
as the Declaration of Independence and 
Constitution. Visitors will be asked to 
sign their personal pledge to help main- 
tain freedom. 





youth fellowship,” explained 14-year- 
old Douglas Stinson. 


Luxembourg Passes EDC 


Luxembourg is the fourth na- 
tion to ratify the Evropean De- 
fense Community treaty. 

The EDC treaty provides for the 
formation of a unified “European 
Army” consisting of troops from 
West Germany, France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. These troops would serve 
under one flag, wear identical uni- 
forms, and be under the command 
of NATO (the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization ). 

The only two countries which 
have not ratified the EDC treaty 
are France and Italy. 


Philippine Rat Plague 


Rats have gone on the ram- 
page in Mindanao, second largest 
of the Philippine islands. 

Rats have attacked crops on Min- 
danao for as long as the islanders 
can remember. But never until this 
year did the rodents swarm over 
farms by the millions. Some ob- 
servers point out that the rat popu- 
lation has been increasing steadily 
as new settlers moved to Minda- 
nao in recent years. New farms 
were opened—and the rats had more 
to eat. 

During the past year the situation 
got out of conrol. Hordes of rats in- 
vaded 160,000 acres of fertile farm 
land in the southern part of the is- 
land, and ate 90 per cent of the rice 


and corn. More than 45,000 farm 
families face starvation. 

The Republic of the Philippines 
government is spending a million 
dollars to aid the 126,000 adults and 
children who have nothing to eat. 
The Red Cross and agencies of the 
United Nations are also rushing 
food to the area. 

Meanwhile, Philippine troops 
armed with chemical sprays are 
fighting the rodent invaders. 


Stone Age Lumbermen 


Could “Stone Age’ men cut 
down forests with their crude 
tools? 

They could and did, says Professor 
Johannes Iversen of Copenhagen, 
Denmark. His theory is that the 
Danes, 5,000 years ago, felled the 
trees on what was then heavily 
wooded land and started farms. Fel- 
low-scientists at a conference in 
England on prehistoric agriculture 
were skeptical. 

So the professor located two pre- 
historic flint axes and mounted them 
on ash-wood handles like those of 
“Stone Age” times. Then he set to 
work on a British fir tree 28 inches 
thick. The axe flew off the handle 
twice. But in 18 minutes the profes- 
sor (aided by two assistants who 
took over when he got tired) felled 
the tree. 


Quick Quiz 


ON THE “ NEWS 
Based on recent developments 
in your Scholastic magazine 
Name the place referred to in each 
statement. 
Should half of it be admitted as a 
U. S. state? 
English amateur solves sunuat of the 
writing of its ancient inhabitants, the 
Achaeans. 
“Freedom Shrine” will be built in 
this city. 
It’s the latest nation to ratify the 
European Defense Community treaty. 














In this European country, the “Big 
Four” and Red China will meet April 
26 to discuss problems of peace in the 
Far East. ° 

Voting is compulsory in this West 
European nation. 

This Pacific island nation is battling 
a rat infestation. 

Senator Dwight Griswold, whose 
death cut GOP strength in U.S. Sen- 
ate, came from this state. 


Answers in Teacher Edition. 
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Rights for Writers 


ILLIONS of Americans, as well 

as citizens of other lands, have 
thrilled to the magic words of 
Ivanhoe, Waverly, Quentin Durward, 
and other historical novels hv the 
great British storyteller, Sir Walter 
Scott. Few of them know 
last six years of his life were shad- 
owed by ill health and debt. For 
not a cent of the large sums Ameri- 
cans paid to read his works ever 
went to Scott himself. 

In 1826 two British publishing 
firms in which Scott was a partner 
failed. Scott assumed their debts of 
130,000 pounds—a very large amount 
for those days. Though ill, he toiled 
hard the rest of his life turning 
out more novels, a nine-volume Life 
of Napoleon, and a_ two-volume 
History of Scotland. With these he 
paid off part of his debts before 
he died of cerebral hemorrhage. 

“If Scott had been aided in his 
labors by the existence of an inter- 
national copyright law in the United 
States, he might not have sunk be- 
neath the mighty pressure on his 
brain.” So said Charles Dickens 
when he told this tragic story in a 
speech at Hartford, Conn., in 1842. 

Dickens was in the midst of a 
triumphal tour of America. Though 
only 30 years old, he was already 
world-famous as the author of Pick- 
wick Papers, Oliver Twist, Nicholas 
Nickleby, and Old Curiosity Shop. 


“Pirating” Books 


Dickens himself had suffered se- 
riously from the lack of such a law, 
for his books were as popular here 
as in his homeland. He determined 
to speak out, even at the risk of 
offending his hospitable American 
hosts. In every city. he brought up 
the subject of “international copy- 
right,” trying to bring home to 
Americans that they owed a reason- 
able return to foreign authors whose 
works were published here. 

American authors and statesmen, 
like Washington Irving, Horace 
Greeley, and Henry Clay, fully 
agreed with him. But a large part 
of the press and public condemned 
Dickens as a sorehead. His tour 
ended in bad feeling on both sides. 
To Dickens the United States be- 
came a land of bad manners. He left 
our shores with bitterness. 

How could such things happen? 
At that time, and for many years 


thar wie 


“tion of their works 


after, the world of book publishing 
was in a state of anarchy. Only a 
few native American authors had 
yet emerged--men like Irving, Coo- 
per, and Poe. Since we already had 
a domestic copyright law (since 
1790), royalties (fees required to 
be paid for the reproduction and 
sale of a work of literature or art) 
had to be paid to American authors. 
But English authors were also popu- 
lar here, and publishers found it 
more profitable to “pirate” (a polite 
word for “steal”) their works. 

Large publishing houses main- 
tained scouts in England who kept 
track of new novels about to be 
published and rushed advance 
proofs or copies of the first edition 
to America by “the first and swift- 
est sailing vessel.” Fast sloops were 
chartered to meet them at quaran- 
tine and gain a few hours over com- 
petitors. As soon as a popular Eng- 
lish novel was received in this way, 
it was torn into several sections 
and each set by a different type- 
setter, so that often an unauthorized 
American edition was on sale within 
48 hours after receipt. 

This situation lasted until 1891, 
when the American copyright law 
was amended to give foreign au- 
thors protection against republica- 
here without 
compensation. 

Even then the U. S. did not sign 
the international copyright “conven- 
tion” or agreement which had been 
worked out among many countries 
in 1886 at Berne, Switzerland. The 
U. S. negotiated separate two-way 
agreements with the major countries 
to protect American authors whose 
work was published abroad. But 
our own law continued to contain 
a “manufacturing clause.” This re- 
quires that, io gain copyright pro- 


Walter Scott and Charles Dickens got 
no royalties from publishers in U. S. 


tection in this country, the books 
of foreign authors must be printed 
here, not merely imported. 

Our copyright law gives protec- 
tion to authors for a period of 28 
years, which may be renewed for 
another 28 under certain conditions. 

Since World War II the countries 
of the Berne Convention, now ad- 
ministered by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, have been consulting 
on a new and revised form of stand- 
ard copyright law for all nations. 
This convention, signed in 1952 by 
representatives of 40 nations, includ- 
ing the United States, cannot go 
into effect until it is ratified by the 
parliaments of twelve nations. The 
convention is now before the U. S. 
Congress. It has been approved by 
the American Book Publishers Coun- 
cil and the Authors League of 
America, and by the President. 


The “Manufacturing Clause” 


The Berne Convention requires 
that “a work originating in any 
member state will be given the 
equivalent treatment in any other 
member state which the latter state 
gives to works of its own nationals.” 
It could not be fully effective, there- 
fore, unless the U. S. abolishes or 
modifies its “manufacturing clause.” 

This has been opposed by some 
labor unions and members of the 
printing trades. They fear that its 
removal would open the gates to a 
flood of foreign-manufactured books 
in English into this country. A bill 
introduced by Representative Eman- 
uel Celler (D., N. Y.) is designed to 
modify the manufacturing clause so 
that imported books in English could 
receive full copyright protection. Up 
to date, Congress has not acted 
either to ratify the Berne Convention 
or to pass the Celler bill. 

In the words of the New York 
Times, “The United States would 
gain greatly in good will if it proved 
its desire to protect the rights of 
foreign authors in this country. . . . 
It would also establish a much 
firmer basis for defense of the rights 
of American authors abroad.... As 
the leader of the free world, we 
ought to be in the forefront of every 
move to advance the orderly in- 
ternational exchange of thoughts, 
and ideas, and the printed word.” 

—KENNETH M. GouLp 














A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


|. HOUSING 

On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions, write the word or 
phrase which correctly answers it. 


1. What is the term used 
to describe the contract between a 
home buyer and the lending agency 
from which he borrows to help pay for 
the house? 

__2. What is the term used 
to describe the action which a lending 
agency may take if a home owner fails 
to make payments on his loan? 

: __3. What is the term used 
to describe the sum of money which 
a home owner borrows from the 
lending agency? 

_______4, What is the term used 
to describe the fee which the borrower 
mus! pay for the use of the money? 


il. MAP INTERPRETATION 


Open your magazine to the map of 
Ethiopia on page 10. On the line to 
the left of each of the following ques- 
tions, write the correct answer. 


~ __1. What geographic term 
would you use to describe the topog- 
raphy of Ethiopia? 

2. What country bounds 
Ethiopia on the west? 

________3. What kind of transpor- 
tation connects Addis Ababa and 
Djibouti? 

4. How many degrees 
above the equator is Addis Ababa? 

Tn 5. How many miles north 
of the equator is Addis Ababa? 
6. In which direction 
would you go if you flew directly from 
Asmara to Berbera? 

_________7. In which direction is 
the Blue Nile River flowing as it 
crosses the border between Ethiopia 
and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan? 
» 

lil. READING A CHART 

On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the chart (right) on which to 
base a conclusion. 


__1. Eight per cent of the people 
polled in 1949 thought prices 
would go up. 

__2. The source of the poll statistics 
is the World Almanac. 


. The Korean War caused people 
to change their minds about 
what would happen to prices. 

. More people thought that prices 
would rise in 1954 than in 1952. 

. A greater percentage of the peo- 
ple polled thought prices would 
go down in 1949 than in the 
other years during which people 
were polled. 

. More than half the people polled 
thought prices would remain the 
same in 1953. 

. During each of the poll years at 
least 8 per cent of the people 
thought prices would go up. 

. The failure of people to predict 
accurately the course of prices 
shows poor economics training. 


IV. FREEDOM ANSWERS 
COMMUNISM 


On the line to the left of each of 
the words or expressions in Column A, 
write the number preceding the ap- 
propriate explanation in Column B. 


Column A 
a. anarchist 
b. civil law 
c. conspiracy 
d. demagogue 
e. due process of law 
f. posterity 


PUBLIC OPINION 
WHICH TURN WILL PRICES TAKE? 


% x 
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—g. propaganda 
__h. censorship 
i. third-degree 
—j. tyrant 
Column B 
1. The use of severe measures by the 
police (or others) in examining a 
person in order to get information 
or a confession 
. a democratically elected official 
. legal proceedings connected with 
the private rights of citizens 
. an attempt to influence public 
opinion by withholding part or all 
of the truth 
. one who exercises great power 
over people without their consent 
. those who will live after we die 
. one who urges the abolition of 
government 
. a combination of persons for an 
illegal purpose 
. a method of amending the Con- 
stitution 
. a leader who uses the prejudices 
of the people for his own ends 
. limitations placed on freedom of 
expression in books, news reports, 
or other means of communication 
2. method of obtaining justice in Ac- 
cordance with recognized proce- 
dures, such as trial by jury 


V. MAN OF MOUNT VERNON 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following materials which histo- 
rians use in writing about George 
Washington, place a “P” if it is a 
primary source of information and an 
“S” if it is a secondary source. 


. Boston newspaper, dated April 
21, 1794 
. Letter from Washington to his 
wife 
3. High school textbook 
. College textbook 
. Biography of Washington, 
written®m 1850 
. Biography of Washington, 
written in~1953 
. Diary kept by Washington 
. Letter from James Madison to 
Hamilton mentioning Washing- 
ton 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Abyssinia (4ab.i.sin'i.a)—Official name 
for Abyssinia is Ethiopia. 

Aduwa (a'dii.wai)—Town in northern 
Ethiopia; scene of disastrous defeat of 
the Italians in 1896. 

Addis Ababa (ad'is ab'a.ba)—Capital 
of Ethiopia. 

Djibouti (ji.b60'ti)—Seaport city in East 
Africa. 

Eritrea (ér.1.tré'a )—Former Italian col- 
ony on Red Sea, 

Ethiopia (é.thi.’pi.a) — Kingdom in 
Northeast Africa. 

Haile Selassie (hi'lé sil.la’syé)—Emperor 
of Ethiopia; born 1891. 
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This is the story of how the colonel met fear for the first time in his life— 


and how fear was licked on the beaches of Dunkirk 


The Rifles of the Regiment 
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By ERIC KNIGHT 


OLONEL HEATHERGALL has be- 
come a bit of a regimental legend 
already. In the mess of the Loyal Rifles 
they say, “Ah, but Old Glass-eye! I'll 
never forget once...” 

Then off they go on some story or 
other about “Old Glass-eye.” 

But the regiment doesn’t know the 
finest and truest story of all: when he 
fought all night with Fear—and won. 

Colonel Heathergall met Fear in a 
little shack atop a cliff near the French 
village of Ste. Marguerite-en-Vaux. He 
had never met Fear before—not on the 
Somme nor in India nor in Palestine— 
because he was the type breught up 
not to know fear. Fear is a cad—you 
just don’t recognize the bounder. 

The system has its points. Not being 
even on nodding acquaintance with 
Fear had allowed the colonel to keep 
the Loyal Rifle Regiment going in 
France long after all other British 
troops had gone—they were still fight- 
ing, working their way westward to- 
ward the Channel, nearly two weeks 
after Dunkirk was all over. 

The men—those that were left—were 
drunk with fatigue. When they marched 
between fights, they slept. When they 
rested, they went into a sort of coma. 
and the sergeants had to slap them to 
waken them. 

“They're nearly done,” the adjutant 
said. “Shouldn’t we jettison equip 
ment?” : 

“All right,” the colonel said, finally 
“Equipment can be destroyed and left 
behind. But not rifles!) The regiment's 
never failed to carry its rifles’ in—and 
carry ’em out. We'll take our rifles with 
us—every last single rifle.” 

The adjutant saluted. 

“Er—and tell ‘em we'll cut through 
soon,” the colonel added. “Tell ‘em | 
say we'll find a soft spot and cut 
through soon.” (Turn page) 

Reprinted by permission of the autlor’s 
estate from The Best Short Shorts from 
Collier's, edited by Barthold Fles, pub- 
lished by World Publishing Co.;Copyright, 
1942, by Crowell-Collicr Publishing Co. 





that is different ... 


Beautiful temperate summer weather, mag- 
nificent picturesque highways—see the Lau- 
rentian Mountains, beautiful scenic Gaspé, 
historic Québec City, metropolitan Montreal. 
Enjoy French-Canadian hospitality and cui- 
sine in moderna, comfortable inns and hotels. 


Write today for free road maps and booklets — 

oddress Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament 

Buildings, Quebec City, Canada, or 48 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City 20, N. Y. 





FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience— 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 


CLIP COUPON— MAIL TODAY 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP, Dept. 41 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
To Improve Youn Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards. 


Name 





Address 


he Ml Dunlop 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 











But the Loyal Rifles never did cut 
through. For there was then no British 
army left in France to cut through to. 
But the regiment didn’t know that. It 
marched west and north and attacked, 
and went west and north again. Each 
time it brought out its rifles and left its 
dead. First the sergeants were carrying 
two riffes, and then the men, and then 
the officers. 

The Loyal Rifles went on until—they 
could go no farther. For they had 
reached the sea. It was on a headland 
looking out over the Channel, beside 
the fishing port of Ste. Marguerite-en- 
Vaux. 

In the late afternoon the colonel used 
the regiment’s last strength in an at- 
tempt to take Ste. Marguerite, for there 
might be boats there, fishing smacks, 
something that could carry them all 
back to England. He didn’t find boats. 
He found the enemy with tanks and 
artillery, and the regiment withdrew. 
They left their dead, but they left no 
rifles. 

The colonel sent out scouts. They 
brought him the report. They were cut 
off by the Germans—ringed about with 
their backs to the sea; on a cliff top 
with a two-hundred-foot drop to the 
beach below. 

The regiment posted pickets, and 
dug foxholes, and fought until darkness 
came. Then they waited through the 
night for the last attack that was sure 
to come. 

And it was that night, in his head- 
quarters at the cliff top shack, that 
Colonel Heathergall, for the first time 
in his well-bred, British, military life, 
met Fear. 

Fear had a leprous face. Its white 
robes were damp, and it smelled of 
stale sweat. 

Colonel Heathergall, who had not 
heard the door close, saw the figure 
standing there in the undarkness. 

“Who—who is it?” 

Fear bowed and said, “You know 
me, really, Colonel. All your arrogant, 
aristocratic, British life you’ve snubbed 
me and pretended you didn’t know me, 
but really you do, don’t you? Let us 
be friends.” 

The colonel adjusted his monocle. 
“What do you want?” he asked. * 

“I've come to tell you,” Fear said, 
“that it’s time for you to surrender the 
regiment. You're finished.” 

“You're a slimy brute,” the colonel 
said. “I won't surrender. There must 
be some way out! That R.A.F. plane 
this morning; I’m sure it saw us—the 
way the chap waggled his wings. He’d 
go get help. The Navy—they’ll come!” 

Fear laughed. “And if they come, 
then what? How would you get down 
that cliff .. . You can’t get down—and 
you know it!” 


“We could cut south and find a ‘bet- 


ter spot--the men: still have fight left,” 
the colonel said desperately. 

“The men,” Fear said, “they'll leave 
their broken bodies wherever you 
choose. They’ve got the stuff. And, oh, 
yes, you too, have courage, in your 
way. The huntin’-shootin’-fishin’ sort of 
courage. The well-bred kind of courage. 
But that’s got nothing to do with this 
kind of war. You haven't the right to 
ask your men to die to preserve that 
sort of record. Have you?” 

The colonel sat still, not answering. 

Fear spoke again: “The enemy. will 
be here soon. Your men are exhausted. 
They can’t do any more. Really, you'd 
be saving their lives if you surrender. 
No one would blame you .. .” 

The colonel shook his head. “No,” 
he said. “We can’t do that. You see— 
we never have done that. And we can’t 
now. Perhaps we are outmoded. I and 
my kind may be out of date—incom- 
petent—belonging to a bygone day. 
But . . .” He looked around him as if 
for help. Then he went on desperately: 
“But—we've brought out all the rifles.” 

“Is that all?” mocked Fear. 

“All?” the colonel echoed. “Is that 
all?” 

Then at last he squared his shoul- 
ders. “All? Why, it’s everything! I may 
die—and my men may. die—but the 
regiment! It doesn’t. The regiment goes 
on living. It’s bigger than me—it’s big- 
ger than the men. It’s bigger than you!” 

And exactly as he said that, Fear 
fled. And there came a rap on the 
door, and the adjutant’s voice sounded. 


(Continued on page 29) 





“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you’d like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn—or special questions about your 
appearance that you’d like to ask— 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. Does it hurt the nails to use polish 
on them? My nails just don’t seem to 
hold the polish. It chips off almost right 
away. 

A. If your nails are firm and healthy, 
there’s no reason why polish should hurt 
them. A light, pleasant shade of polish, 
or colorless polish, helps to give your 
hands a well-groomed appearance. Be- 
ware, however, of the dark colors; they 
are difficult for young girls to wear. To 
help prevent ehipping, be suré you let 
the first coat of polish dry thoroughly 
before you put on the second. Let the 
second coat dry at least five minutes be- 
fore you use your hands. Also, instead 
of bringing the polish to the very edge 
of the nail, wipe off a bit with your 
thumb so that you have a thin white 
- nail tip. 


Q. I used to have light red hair, but 
it keeps getting darker. Is there any- 
thing I can do to keep it light? 

A. Blonde and red hair both tend to 
grow darker as you grow older. There 
is no way to keep the “baby color” ex- 


monn’! FOR A TIP-TOP TOPPING 


Richard Hudnut 
Brush hair every day, with 
clean brush. Use long strokes 
to remove accumulated dust 
and give hair a lovely sheen. 


A loose scalp means healthier 
hair, as circulation is better. 
Massage and gently pinch 
scalp all over with finger tips. 


cept by bleaching, which is definitely 
not recommended for teen-agers. Keep 
your hair clean and well-brushed, and 
its color will show off to best advantage. 


Q. My legs are somewhat heavy. 
What kind of shoes would make them 
look slimmer when I get dressed up? 


A. Your best bet is a plain opera 
pump, cut low in front, and with a 
medium-high heel. High heels, ankle 
straps, and other fancy trimmings are 
not for you, since they make the legs 
conspicuous. Choose dark-toned stock- 
ings to help make the legs appear slim- 
mer. And beware of fancy heels in hose 
or ankle bracelets—they scream for 
attention! 

Keep Going! . . . A line of demarca- 
tion looks all right on a geography map, 
but pretty bad on yours. So, when you 
wash your face, wash your neck; when 
you cream one, cream the other. And 
when you use make-up, be sure you 
apply both powder base and powder to 
your neck as well as your face for a 
smooth, even look. 
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Sweet and Smooth. ... Warm weather 
calls for a little extra attention to cer- 
tain grooming details. Daily use of a 
deodorant after your bath or shower is 
important (for boys as well as girls). A 
light touch of toilet water keeps you 
fresh and fragrant. Socks and sleeveless 


Richard Hudnut 


Helena Rubenstein 
Shampoo every week or when 
needed. Use a mild shampoo; 
soap hair twice. Rinse well, 
and towel-dry before setting. 


blouses require smooth, hair-free legs 
and underarms. And remember, too, that 
during the summer your toes are often 
on display at the beach or through open 
sandals. Keep your toenails as well 
cared for as you do your fingernails. 
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Suiting the Male. ... Buy your clothes 
with the widest wearing-range possible. 
Very light, bright jackets, for example, 
can be worn only in the summer, while 
more muted, medium colors are good 
for spring and fall as well. . . . Up-and- 
down stripes are not for tall, lanky fel- 
lows. They make you look even lankier. 
. . . Is your neck too thin? Beware of 
too-heavily padded shoulders, which 
only emphasize the scrawniness. . . . If 
you have a limited clotl,es budget (and 
who hasn’t?), avoid “high styles.” They'll 
look outdated long before the clothes 
are worn enough to be discarded. 


Candid Camera. . . . This is a good 
time to haul out those snapshots of your- 
self taken on the beach last summer. 
Examine them with a critical eye, then 
compare them with the way you look 
now. If you still bulge in the wrong 
places or have posture defects like 
rounded shoulders, sway-back, protrud- 
ing stomach or an over-all slouch, start 
immediately to get yourself in shape. 
Clothes cover up a multitude of figure 
faults, but how a bathing suit reveals 
them! 


Richard Hudnut 
Choose a simple hair style 
that requires a minimum of 
attention. (Using a hair net 
at night avoids extra settings.) 
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"WY MACGREGOR MITT’ 


HELDS ME SNAG 
THE TOUGH Ones!” 
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TED KLUSZEWSKI, 


Cincinnati Reds’ star first baseman. 


One of the main reasons Ted is the 

best fielding first sacker of the National 
and American leagues (.995 average) 

is his MacGregor “Trapper” mitt. 

Many other players—like Walt Dropo, 


Farris Fain and Earl Torgeson— 
depend on MacGregor mitts, too 


@ Visit your MacGregor sporting 
goods store .. . and see for your- 
self all the features that moke 
MacGregor mitts “The Choice 
of Those Who Play the Game.” 


Players mentioned ore members 
of the MacGregor Advisory Staff 


(R) 


Sports Equipment 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
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Time to Vote 


The Institute of Student Opinion, 
sponsored by Scholastic Magazines, con- 
ducts opinion polls among high school 
students in cooperation with high school 
newspapers. The ballot below is the last 
poll for this school year. 

Your class may take part in the poll 
whether or not your school paper is a 
member. Ask your teacher to appoint a 
committee to conduct the poll. If you 
have voted through your school paper, 
however, do not vote twice. Each stu- 
dent should check the ballot with pen- 


cil and clip out along the dotted line. 
Collect all ballots. 

Then take two blank clipped ballots 
as tabulation sheets, and enter the total 
number of BOY votes for each question 
on one ballot, and the total number of 
GIRL votes on the other. At the bottom 
of each tabulation write the name of 
your teacher and your school address. 
These two tabulations should be mailed 
not later than April 28 to: Institute of 
Student Opinion, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Yes No 


start to vote.) 


. High wages. 


. Service to mankind. 


—_a. 4 cents or less 
—b. 10 cents 

—c. 15 cents 

—d. 25 cents or more 
—e. No opinion 

BOY. GIRL 





INSTITUTE OF STUDENT OPINION 


Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines 
Poll No. 22, April, 1954 


1. Should a‘ Constitutional Amendment be adopted permitting citizens of 
both sexes to vote when they reach the age of 18? 


No opinion 
(In each of the following questions, read all items listed before you 
. Which of the following do you consider the most important contributing 


causes of juvenile delinquency, vandalism, reckless driving, teen-age 
gangsterism, etc.? (Check only three answers.) 


__a. Not enough discipline by parents. 

—__b. Reading too many sensational comic books, 
. Watching too many TV and movie shows about crime. 
- Lack of community youth centers and playgrounds. 
. Failure of police and public officials to enforce the laws. 
. Failure of school authorities to punish student offenders. 
. Lack of religious training in church and Sunday school. 


—__h. Poor or unhappy home conditions. 


. When you look for a job, which one of the following will have most 
influence in your choice? (Check only one.) 


—__a. Opportunity for advancement. 
. Future security of the job, regardless of wages. 


. Occupational standing in the community. 


much of each dollar’s worth of sales do you think is a fair profit 
for a business to make? (Check only one.) e 


YOUR STATE 
(No name required) 
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The Knights of Arthur’s train 


Across the battle plain 

Can claim no greater glory than 

The dedicated few 

Who wear the Wings of Silver 
.. ona field of Air Force Blue. 
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The Light Brigade that charged the guns, 
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America’s Knights of'the Shy... 


The Spartan Band that held the pass, 


EMBLEM OF THE CHOSEN FEW 


MNCL | 
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For Fellowship... High Adventure and a Proud Mission... 
wear the wings of the U.S. Air Force! 


In days gone by, young men in shining armor 
ruled the age. Today, a new kind of man 
rules the age—America’s Knights of the Sky, 
the Air Force Pilots! They rule from on high, 
in flashing silver-winged Air Force jets... 
a gallant band that all America looks up 
to! Like the Knights of old, they are few in 
number, but they represent their Nation’s 
greatest strength. 

If you are single, between the ages of 19 
and 261% and a high school graduate, you 
can join this select flying team and serve 
with the finest. You will be given the best jet 


training in the world and graduate as an 
Air Force Lieutenant earning $5,000 a year. 
Your silver wings will mark you as one of the 
chosen few who ride the skies in Air Force jets. 

As an Air Force Pilot, your kingdom is 
space—a jet is your charger and your mission 
is the defense of America. You are a key 
defender of the American faith, with a guar- 
anteed future both in military and commercial 
aviation. 

Join America’s Knights of the Sky, new 
men of a new age. Be an Aviation Cadet! 
For further information, fill out this coupon. 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
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AVIATION CADET, AFPTR-P-4 °F! 
Headquarters, U.S.A.F. 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Please send me information on my 
opportunities as an Air Force Pilot. 


Name 
Address 
City 
State 














Too Young for Pilot Training? 
Then enlist now in the Air Force, for valuable 
technical training as an airman. 
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Here's the way 
to follow thru 
And get an Underwood 


| for YOU 
- —— .CUT ALONG UNE . 
You'll find it’s 
right up te par, pop... 
THE POPULAR NEW 
Nijer-tla 
UNDERWOOD 
CHAMPION 
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The Greatest Portable Ever 
Made . . . with the features 
of the standard typewriter! 


New See-Set Margins! New Key-Set 
Tabulation! New Standard-Spaced Key- 
board! New Balanced Segment Shift! 
New Non-Glare Finger Form Keys! 





Your leading Typewriter Dealer De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it. Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plan. 
Terms as low as $1 a week. 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N. Y. 








HAT can you do: 


—when the light of your life 
is a “woman hater”? 

— when another fellow dates your 
girl? 

—when a boy you date week ends 
practically ignores you all the rest 
of the week? 

Cheer up! For every complication, 
there’s sure to be a decomplicating 
factor somewhere! And, although we 
don’t have all the answers, here are 
a few theories worth exploring: 


Q. There’s a terrific-looking boy in 
my Latin class. But, although he’s been 
in the class ever since February, he 
still won't talk to the girls, even when 
they speak to him. I’m afraid he’s a 
misogynist. Isn't there some way I can 
get on a friendly basis with. him? 


A. A misogynist (in case your dic- 
tionary isn’t as handy as ours is) is that 
perplexing specimen of manhood more 
commonly known as the “Woman 
Hater.” There’s one in every school, 
and usually more feminine tears are 
shed over him than over the most ram- 
bling Romeo in the crowd. 

For some reason, his scorn of the 
weaker sex sets the girls’ imagination 
on fire. They yearn after him the way 
a heifer yearns for the sweet corn on 
the other side of the barbed wire. And 
sooner or later, all this pent-up emotion 
gives way, and they fling themselves 
in his path—often the worst of all pos- 
sible ways to charm a “woman hater.” 

When a boy blacklists all women, 
regardless of whether they are witty, 
pretty, or charming, it usually takes 
more than wit and a wink from you to 
change his mind. Stop worrying about 
why you don’t rate, and start figuring 
out why he hates women. 

A good half of the boys who've “got 
no use for the women” are just plain 
shy and scared of the skirt squad. 
They've found that masquerading as 
“woman haters” is an easy way to cover 
up their lack of “know-how” with the 
girls. 

That’s why the if-you-won’t-chase-me- 
I'll-chase-you approach is such a poor 
one. The joe who is already afraid of 
a girl only becomes more terrified when 
half a dozen lovelies close in on him. 
(Remember how you felt before you 
learned to swim? Did Cousin Duffy's 
threats to toss you in the drink make 





swimming seem more attractive?) 


BOY dates GIRL 


What do you do with the girl-shy 
guy? Instead of putting him on the spot 
with tender glances in Latin class, why 
not rig up a party where he can ob- 
serve from a back seat that girls (all 
girls, not just you) aren’t so bad after 
all? Ask the boys in your crowd to 
invite him. Make the occasion a casual 
get-together at someone’s home. Don't 
try to pair him off with one girl; keep 
the emphasis on group activities. 

And it’s never too late to invite him 
to participate in some extra-curricular 
project at school. Perhaps the Dra- 
matics Club could use an extra scene- 
shifter for the spring play. Or the 
yearbook staff might welcome a new 
recruit to sell ads. You'll have to con- 
vince him that the group needs him, 
and disguise the fact that you could 
use a little of his interest, too. But once 
you get him in a situation where he 
has to walk and ‘alk with the gals 
“on a business basis,” he should dis- 
cover that the species isn’t so terrify- 


ing. 


Q. A buddy of mine has been taking 
my girl out—just to prove he can date 
her, I guess. Since he doesn’t like her 
as much as I do, this seems unfair to 
her as well as to me. What can I do? 
Should I tell him to lay off, or tell her 
that he’s not serious about her? 


A. Neither. It’s up to the girl to 
decide whom she'd rather go out with. 
The mere fact that the fellow who’s 
distracting her interest is a friend of 


News Syndicate Co., Ine. 
“Sorry I'm late. | ran into Eddie at 
the record shop—after just missing 
him at the drugstore and the library.” 





yours has nothing to do with the fact 
that you aren’t the answer fo all her 
dreams. That’s too bad—but that’s life. 

Even if you have a hunch that your 
friend is the wrong fellow for your 
girl to date—because he doesn’t take 
her friendship seriously—it’s stil] the 
girl’s choice. Maybe she doesn’t care 
whether she’s the only star in his sky. 
Maybe she’s only interested in dating 
many different boys while she’s in high 
school. Maybe he feels the same way. 
And maybe it would be a good idea 
if you started to feel that way, too! 

If you think your friend is dating 
the girl merely to prove he’s a better 
man than you are, then you must have 
the edge on him somewhere—or he 
wouldn’t have to prove what a right 
guy he is. And if he’s trying to arouse 
your ire or your envy, the quickest 
way to encourage him is to tell him to 
get away from your gal. 


Q. I've been dating a boy in my 
school for eight months, but only on 
week ends. During the week, he seldom 
even speaks to me, except-when he finds 
out that I've been dating another boy. 
And he never calls me up. I've come 
to the conclusion that he’s too self- 
centered. I think it would be better 
if we didn’t date each other in the fu- 
ture, but every time I start to tell him 
this, he either changes the subject or 
I lose my nerve. Can you give me some 
advice? 


A. If you have good reasons for not 
dating a boy, all you have to do is to 
refuse dates with him, or date him less 
and less frequently. He’s likely to un- 
derstand without any conversation, but 
if he demands an explanation, then you 
can tell him why you feel as you do. 

The situation you describe, how- 
ever, doesn’t seem to be a sufficient 
reason for calling a boy “self-centered.” 
Many boys don’t realize that girls en- 
joy the casual telephone call—the “I 
was just wondering what you were 
doing” mid-week call. And if he’s been 
dating you for eight months, he ob- 
viously enjoys your company. 

If you try to tell him that he’s self- 
centered, you're likely to sound a little 
self-centered yourself! For what will 
you tell him? That you're not satisfied 
with week-end dating, but want all-out 
devotion? Most boys don’t like to feel 
that the girls they date own them. 
So why not enjoy the dates you do 
have? And tell him that vou do! 





BLUNDERLAND to WONDERLAND 


WZ in one easy lesson 


S/ . Ko 


EL; 
Pert ThA JZ. 
“How strange,” mused Alice, 
“when I eat 
this muskroom I just 
grow nine feet!” 


“Ungatnly, awkward, 
I must be! 
Ne, wonder no one 
looks at me!” 





. Now Alice grows 
came the suggestion, so slim and sweet, 
“And grow in just on good NABISCO 
the right direction!” SHREDDED WHEAT! 


Don’t just say “Shredded Wheat,” say “NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT” 


= —< 

FINER PROTEIN — in NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT — to keep 
you going stronger, longer! 
Gives you an on-your-toes 
start, helps you beat mid- 
morning slump! And you'll 
honestly love the “sweet- 
wheat” flavor. Get the original 
NaBISco SHREDDED WHEAT. 





NEW! Mey 
Small Family Size Regular Size 





(6 Biscuits) (12 Biscuits) 


BAKED BY NABISCO NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


FREE TO TEACHERS: NEW TEACHING AID, “Make Mine Breakfast’—illustrated 6-page brochure, 
3 student project sheets. Includes nutrition planning service, time and money management, sugges- 
tions for family and party breakfasts. Teachers—write to National Biscuit Company, Niagara Falls, 


| New York, Dept. S454, specifying number of copies you need. 








At Your 


LEW HOAD, 


wees Lew Hoad belts a tennis ball, 
it suddenly shrinks to pill size—and 
opponents start yelling for a doctor. His 
terrific speed is very Hoad to handle 
and helps account for the fact that Lew, 
at just 18 years of age, is one of the 
two or three greatest players in the 
world. 

At our national championships last 
September, the young Aussie agreed to 
raise a racket for our magic-eye cam- 
eraman. And here’s the result—a slightly 
terrific object lesson on the cannonball 
servicé. 

Lew assumes the classic serving 
stance with his left foot just behind the 


Service 


Australian Ace 


baseline at about a 45° angie and his 
right foot about a foot behind and 
slightly to the right. As the ball is 
tossed up, the weight is shifted back. 
The body is then rocked back in typical 
“big serve” fashion. 

No. 1 shows the beginning of this 
rock. The ball is tossed as high as can 
be comfortably reached, a little out in 
front. The head and shoulders are 
leaned back and the knees are flexed 
(Nos. 2-3). The racket is brought 
down, out to the right, and all the way 
back—almost touching the small of the 
back. 

This final stage of the backswing, 


which normally would follow photo 
No. 3, is omitted here since the racket 
was blocked out by the body due to the 
camera angle. 

The racket is ther swung forward 
very fast with the weight exploding be- 
hind it (No. 4). The knees straighten 
out and the -ball is met at the topmost 
point of the extended arm (No. 5), just 
in front of the right shoulder. The 
racket is almost flat at contact and fol- 
lows through to the left side, with the 
weight flowing forward into the court 
(Nos. 7-8). 

If Hoad seems a bit off-balance in 
the last picture, you can attribute it to 
the fact that he wasn’t thinking of de- 
fense—this being a practice serve. 

Note how Hoad’s eyes remain glued 
to the ball and how his front (left) foot 
stays anchored from start to finish. 

The entire motion is quite like an 
overhand baseball throw. 





Rifles of the Regiment 
(Continued from page 22) 


“Come in,” the colonel said quietly. 

“Are you alone, sir?” the adjutant 
asked. 

“Yes,” the colonel said. “Quite alone. 
What is it?” 

“Report from the signal! officer, sir. 
He has carried an ordinary torch with 
him, and he feels the colonel will be 
interested to know that he’s in visual 
communication with the navy—destroy- 
ers or something. They say they're 
ready to put off boats to take us off. 

“Tell him my thanks to C.O. of 
whatever naval force there is there. 
Message to company commanders: 
Withdraw pickets quietly. Rendezvous 
cliff top north of this H.Q. at three- 
fifty-five ack emma. Er—pretty good 
chaps in navy—I’ve heard.” 

“Indeed, sir,” the adjutant said. 

So they assembled the men of the 
Loyal Rifle Regiment on the cliff top, 
where they could see out and below 
them the brief dots and dashes of light 
that winked. And there, too, in the 
night wind, they could feel the space 
and know the vist drop to the beach. 
Some of the men lay flat and listened 
for the sound of the sailors two hundred 
feet below them 

The officers waited, looking toward 
the colonel. It was the major who 
spoke: “But—but how on earth are we 
going to get down there, Colonel?” 

Colonel Heathergall smiled privately 
within himself. “The Rifles,” he said 
softly. “The rifles, of course, I think 
we'll just about have enough.” 

And that’s how the regiment escaped. 
They made a great chain of linked rifle 
slings, and went down it one at a time. 
The colonel came last, of course, as 
custom dictated 

Below, they picked up the rifles, 
whole and shattered, that they had 
thrown from the cliff top, and, wading 
out into the sea, carried them to the 
boats. 

By this time the Germans were 
awake; and they let loose with every- 
thing they had. The sailors used fine 
naval language, but they got the men 
into the boats. The navy got in and got 
them out. 

That's the way the Loyal Rifle Regi- 
ment came home nearly two weeks 
after the last troops from Dunkirk had 
landed in England 

In the mess they still talk of the 
colonel, “Old Glass-eye,” they say. “Ah, 
there was a colonel for you. Saved the 
outfit, he did. Knew the only way it’d 
ever get out would be down a cliff—so 
he made ‘em carry all the rifles halfway 
across France. Knew he'd: need the 
slings for that cliff. Foresight, eh? ... 
Great chap; Old Glass-eye. Never knew 
the meaning of Fear.” 
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. .. Power like tae two “Panchos,” Gonzales* and 
Segura* have demonstrated on their world tour. It’s 
the high-powered game—at its smashing best. 


Play it their way this year—with either of the two new 
Spalding rackets designed by and for these tennis 
greats. Feel that new surge of power, that new sense 
of control! Man, there’ll be no holding you! 


“MEMBERS OF SPALDING’S ADVISORY STAFF 


Other Spalding Models 
In A Wide Range Of Prices 








Have a Racket Strung with 


Top-ranking players 
agree! Nothing takes 

the place of genuine gut. 
Ask for VICTOR Strings 
. genuine gut at its best. 


For added power 
and better control, 
play a Davis Tennis Racket 


VICTOR SPORTS, incorporated + Chicage 32, Illinois 





Hook slide! Blocked plate! Action like 
= —_ for ~~ skill plus — 
. the kind you get from a 
Boke Su Supporter. 
The Bike cup supporter 
worn by the catcher and 
the light firm supporter 
worn the runner both 
ive a protection—the 
ind you need. There’s a 
Bike Support for your 
sport. More athletes have 
worn Bike than any other 
brand! 


ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 
THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 





Wii Tops, don’t miss. ii Good. 
“i Fair. i Save your money. 


MMMTHE NAKED JUNGLE. (Para- 
mount. Produced by George Pal. 
Directed by Byron Haskin.) 


The Naked Jungle begins tamely 
enough. Eleanor Parker sails up the 
Amazon to meet Charlton Heston, the 
husband she has married earlier. Hes- 
ton, a moody but masterful type, 
carved out a cocoa empire for himself 
somewhere in South America at the 
turn of the century. His standards of 
perfection arg so high that he professes 
to find even Miss Parker inadequate 
as a mate. The showdown comes, how- 
ever, when a vast army of soldier ants 
descends upon his estate, destroying 
everything in its path. Nothing like a 
couple of billion ants to bring two 
people together. In Technicolor, the 
climax is both novel and exciting. 


MIA/ROSE MARIE. (M-G-M. Produced 
and directed by Mervyn Leroy.) 


The music from this venerable op- 
eretta is still fresh and appealing, fea- 
turing in addition to the title song the 
rousing Song of the Mounties and the 
lilting Indian Love Call. The plot is 
something else again. Even with a 
number of revisions it creaks and 
groans for long stretches as Ann Blyth, 
a wild French-Canadian lassie, chooses 
between Mountie Howard Keel and 
outlaw Fernando Lamas. 

Marjorie Main and Bert Lahr are on 
hand to help out in the humor depart- 
ment. But what really gives Rose Marie 
its lift is its gorgeous exteriors. Photo- 
graphed in CinemaScope in the Cana- 
dian Rockies, the film turns as often 
as possible from the hot-house romance 
provided by the script to the breath 
taking vistas created by nature. 


MMCASANOVA’S BIG NIGHT. (Par- 
amount. Produced by Paul Jones. 
Directed by Norman Z. McLeod.) 


Bob Hope’s latest finds him in Venice 
a couple of centuries ago masquerading 
as Casanova. When Casanova’s creditors 
close in, Bob is forced to continue his 
masquerade. Since Casanova was also 
famed as a great swordsman, the dis- 
guise frequently wears thin. Unfortun- 
ately, so does the story. 

Handsomely produced, expensively 
cast, it has only occasional moments of 


real comedy. Most of them come from 
Bob’s casual single-line jokes. For too 
much of the time, though, he is plough- 
ing through palace intrigues. 

Joan Fontaine and Basil Rathbone 
apparently had little taste for such 
high-jinks and no gift at all for low 
comedy. They seem perpetually ill-at- 
ease as they follow the star through 
his routines. 


ELEPHANT WALK. (Paramount. 
Produced by Irving Asher. Directed 
by William Dieterle.) 


This sombre, slow-moving film ver- 
sion of a popular novel has little to rec- 
ommend it beyond some lovely Tech- 
nicoler shots of Ceylon and an interest- 
ing interlude that explains how tea is 
made. For the rest, we are asked to 
follow the adventures of Elizabeth 
Taylor, a London shopgirl who has 
married a wealthy tea planter. Once she 
gets to his plantation she finds herself 
ignored by her husband, bullied by his 
head man. 

Fortunately, Dana Andrews is around 
to lend her a comforting arm, and a 
cholera plague toward the end of the 
picture allows her to reveal her true 
mettle to her husband and his staff. 

Miss Taylor, as beautiful as ever, 
walks through her part with a singular 
lack of conviction, while Dana Andrews 
is asked to do little more than gulp 
helplessly in the presence of the wom- 
an he loves and her weakling husband. 
The elephants are far more animated 
than any of them. 
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2 WAYS To PLAY BETTER ; 
TENNIS AND BADMINTON | 


(1)Use JUNEMAN! 
GENUINE GUT STRINGS! 


! 
1 ~ oe control . faster 
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Too Risky 


A man went to an insurance office to 
have his life insured. 

“Do you drive a car a great deal?” 
the agent asked. 

“No.” 

“Do you fly?” 

“No, no,” said the applicant. 

“Sorry, sir,” the agent said, “we no 
longer insure pedestrians.” 


Hear! Hear! 


Editor: “You didn’t spell this word 
correctly.” 

Young reporter: “Sorry, sir, I spell by 
ear and sometimes I don’t hear so 
good.” 


You Tell Mel 


A judge, who was long-winded and 
pompous, was charging the jury. Sud- 
denly he noticed a juryman asleep. 
Rapping sharply on his desk, he awak- 
ened the sleeper. After glaring at him, 
the judge said, in a most sarcastic tone: 
“You're a fine person to have on a jury! 
Do you think your opinion will be of 
any value when you go out to deter- 
mine the fate of the prisoner?” 

“Yes, your Honor,” said the juryman 
quietly, “I think so.” 

“Oh, you do, do you?” shouted the 
judge. “Tell me, how long have you 
been sleeping?” 

“I don’t know, your Honor,” was the 
reply. “How long have you been talk- 
ing?” 


Senorl 


She: “It says here that the Spaniards 
went 300 miles on a galleon.” 
He: “Awwww-you can’t believe all 
you hear about these foreign cars.” 
Missourt Ram-Buller 


Oh. Deer! 


“Why did you shoot at your hunting 
partner?” 

“I thought he was a deer.” 

“When did you discover he wasn’t a 
deer?” 

“When he started shooting back at 
me. 


Pensacola Gosport 


Hoe! Hoe! 

City visitor: “I see you raise hogs 
almost exclusively. Do they pay better 
than potatoes?” 

Farmer: “Well, no; but you see, 
stranger, hogs don’t need any hoeing.” 


Giub—Glubl 


Waiter: ‘May I help you with that 
soup, sir?” 

Diner: “What do you mean, help me? 
I don’t need any help.” 

Waiter: “Sorry, sir. From the sound, 
I thought you might wish to be dragged 
ashore.” 


First and Last 


Surgeon at a hospital: “What brought 
you to this dreadful condition—an acci- 
dent?” 

Patient: “No, sir; I fainted, and was 
brought to by a fellow who had just 
studied first aid.” 


His Honor 
Suitor: “In asking for your daughter's 
hand, I want you to know that I have 
an honored name.” 
Her father: “At what bank and for 


how much?” 
Mis-A-Sip 


‘Fore and Aft 


Officer: “Are you happy now that 
you're in the Navy?” 

Boot: “Yes, sir.” 

Officer: “What were you before you 
got into the Navy?” 

Boot: “Much happier.” 





George Wolfe in ‘“This Week" 
“That cat’s going up the aerial again.” 


Lazy Bones 


“Why does your dog how! so?” 

“Oh, he’s just lazy.” 

“But why does laziness make him 
howl?” 

“Well,” said the dog’s owner, “that 
dog is sitting on a sand burr, and he’s 
too lazy to get off, so he just sits there 
and howls because it hurts.” 


The Good Old Summertime 


One farmer asked his neighbor the 
old question, “How’s crops?” 

“Waaal,” drawled the second farmer, 
“the fillin’ station an’ the hot dog stand 
aren't doing so good, but they’re a-gon- 
na hold over Shakespeare’s play for a 
second week in my barn.” 
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Off the Press 


World Population and Production, by 
W. S: Woytinsky and E. S. Woy- 
tinsky. The Twentieth Century Fund, 
N.Y. 1268 pp., $12. 


The authors of this huge volume, and 
a companion work on “World Trade 
and Organization” which is expected 
this year, are a husband and wife 
team. They have attempted nothing 
less than an outline of world economic 
forces and trends in our present fateful 
era. Although their approach is global, 
the United States emerges frequently 
as a peak which permits comparisons 
with other countries and regions of the 
world. 

The book is divided into five major 
sections: man and his environment, 
world needs and resources, agriculture, 
energy and mining, and manufactures. 
The text is buttressed by some 500 
tables and 338 maps and charts. The 
findings are sometimes startling and 
invariably significant. It is of interest, 
for example, to know that more than 
two-thirds of the world population is 
crowded into an area of 4% million 
square miles, less than 8 per cent of 
the total land area; that the uprooting 
of populations during and since World 
War II has resulted in migrations great- 
er than in the previous century. We 
are advised that the world’s population 
is growing from its present 2.4 billion 
toward 3.25 billion by the year 2,000. 
Mechanization of food production has 
not been keeping pace with population 
growth. 

In the varied world picture in which 
we find per capita incomes ranging 
from $40 in backward areas to $1,525 
in the United States, our country 
emerges as a productive powerhouse. 
Not impregnable, however, because 
there are important mineral shortages 
which make us less than self-sufficient. 
Teachers who have presented a unit 
on the Industrial Revolution will note 
in this monumental study that areas in 
which coal and iron ore meet or are 
connected by waterways have become 
centers of economic power. It explains 
the industrial priority of the United 
States, England, and the U.S.S.R. 


The World Between the Wars, by 
Quincy Howe. Simon an Schuster, 
N. Y. 785 pp., $7.50. 


This is the second of three volumes 
covering the first fifty years of the 
twentieth century. The first was The 
World We Lost (1949). It establishes 
Quincy Howe, author, news analyst, 
and now professor of journalism at the 
University of Illinois, as an outstanding 
historian. There are few books that 


combine so effectively the word facility 


of the first-rate journalist with the in- 
terpretative powers of the seasoned 
historian who has left off digging in 
miniscule patches for the cultivation 
of broader fields. 

There emerges in this beautifully in- 
tegrated story of the world between 
wars a clear pattern which seems to 
have been cut to meet the requirements 
of disaster. Of the Treaty of Versailles, 
he writes, “The war had been fought 
in such a way as to make future war 
impossible. Now it seemed that the 
peace had been made in such a way 
as to make future peace impossible 
too.” Although there is plenty of room 
for disagreement with Howe’s inter- 
pretations, his position is always forti- 
fied by rich detail and sparkling quota- 
tions from those closest to the events 
which they influenced. 

Howe concerns himself not only with 
events but with the personalities who 
altered the course of history. The book 
is studded with illuminating sketches 
of a host of figures including Clemen- 
ceau, Lloyd George, Wilson, Ramsay 
MacDonald, Harding, Coolidge, Hoo- 
ver, Gandhi, Sun Yat-sen, Hitler, Musso- 
lini, Churchill, and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. There is also an evaluation in most 
chapters of the literature, science, and 
arts which were part of the times. It is 
Freud, rather than Marx, according to 
Howe, whose thinking dominated the 
intellectuals of the period. 

Howe is true to the “world” in his 
title. Western and Eastern Europe, 
India and Eastern Asia, the United 
States and Latin America are skillfully 
examined. Possibly he has neglected 
Africa. That he is at home everywhere, 
and particularly with the materials he 
has digested, is evident in the brief 
previews of each of the twenty chapters 
and their scintillating summaries. His 
awareness of relationships and smooth 
transitions is revealed, for example, 
when he writes: “If Roosevelt’s first 
hundred days seemed to many Ameri- 
cans the beginning of a new era of 
good feeling, Hitler’s first hundred days 
seemed to many Germans the end of 
their world.” 

This is a thoroughly critical history 
of recent times. It is a high watermark 
in literary historiography and _ will 
probably rank with the foremost in- 
terpretive histories of our day. 


Let’s Talk Sense About Our Schools, 
by Paul Woodring. McGraw-Hill, 
N.Y. 215 pp., $3.50. 


“Schools ain’t what they used to be 
and probably never was,” is a para- 
phrase of Mark Twain and expresses 
the thoughts of Paul Woodring, profes- 
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sor of psychology at Western Washing- 
ton College of Education. He is inclined 
to believe that the schools today are 
much better all-around than the schools 
he attended in the 1920's. And he 
hopes that they will be even better in 
1960 and 1970. Smaller class size, bet- 
ter pay for teachers, and freedom from 
fear are among the mundane consider- 
ations to which Woodring lends his 
voice. — 

Opposed to frills in education, Wood- 
ring would rather have children learn 
to climb trees on their own time, not 
in a course on tree-climbing. At the 
same time, he is not a plugger for 
rigid subject matter standards. He 
knows that children have varied abili- 


ties and would adapt courses of study” 


to their needs. Mature adults, he holds, 
are better qualified to decide what 
these needs are than are the children. 
He comes closer to explaining John 
Dewey’s ideas on teaching “the whole 
child” than most popularizers of edu- 
cational theory. 

Those who long for the return of the 
hickory stick will gain small comfort 
from the calm and frequently witty 
pages of Woodring’s book. Those who 
go the whole hog on “freedom for the 
child” will find Woodring too con- 
servative. The general public is likely 
to find that he actually talks sense about 
our schools. 


Modern Elementary Curriculum, by 
William B. Ragan. Dryden Press, 
N. Y. 570 pp., $4.90. 


We have here a clear statement of 
the objectives of the modern elementary 


school program of education. In addi-. 


tion, there is abundant illustration of 
what this program means in action. 
There are well-organized sections on 
the learning experiences of children in 
the language arts (reading, writing, 
and literature), social studies, arith- 
metic, science, health education, and 
arts and crafts. There is also a section 
on evaluating the modern elementary 
program which is considerably broader 
than mere testing of results. 

The author, a professor of education 
at the University of Oklahoma, is con- 
fident that the newer methods more 
nearly meet the needs of children. 
“Teachers who understand children,” 
he writes, “know that each grows at 
his own rate, that it is futile to try to 
force a child to keep up with those 
who mature earlier. . . .” He is con- 
vinced that “most children in modern 
elementary schools are actually achiev- 
ing a more thorough mastery of the 
three R’s than did children of the 
elementary schools of the past genera- 


_ tions.” 


This textbook should do much to ex- 
plain the modern elementary curricu- 
lum. —Howarp L. Hurwirz 
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-—Theodore Roosevelt 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF INSPIRATIONAL MESSAGES PROVIDED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES FOR YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 


Let us pray not for lighter burdens 


Contributed by Miss Lene Piccirillo, Cranston High School, Cranston, R. 1. 
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